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FOR WORKING GIRLS 


PERHAPS NONE of the war re- 
lief funds has more of fellowship for 
distress than one raised by working 
girls for working girls in New York 
city. To it one young girl contributed a 
penny. Anoher, who had only twenty- 
five cents with her, asked to have the 
piece changed, and put five cents into 


‘ RELIEF FUND RAISED BY AND 


_ the hat. Another, after securing a posi- 


tion came back to 


And it 


the office and con- 
tributed twenty-five cents. 

The idea of the fund originated with 
the depositors of the Vacation Saving 
Fund, an organization of 8,000 working 
girls under the direction of the Vacation 
Committee of the Woman’s Department, 
National Civic Federation. At a meet- 
ing of the depositors on September 1, it 
was decided to open a free employment 
bureau at 38 West Thirty-ninth Street 
for depositors who were out of work. 

Merely registering at an employment 
bureau, however, did not keep the ket- 
tle boiling and the next step was 
to open a sewing room. Here the 
applicants, while awaiting permanent 
positions, might earn a small wage for 
a short day’s work by making garments 
for the European emergency hospitals. 
is to the fund from which 
these wages are paid that the hearty, 
tiny contributions were given by depart- 
ment store clerks, stenographers and of- 
fice girls, many of whom know what it 
is to lose their meager pay. 

Recently a loft at 28 West Thirty- 
eighth Street was donated for a new 
work room where more women can be 
accommodated and the stitching of Red 
Cross shirts goes on to the tune of 
borrowed sewing machines. — Besides 
garments for the Red Cross, the scraps 
and remnants of material are used for 


j making holders and children’s dresses 


and a few individuals are providing 
models and material for paid orders. 

There are pfesent an average of fifty 
girls a day, receiving seventy-five cents 
each for the day’s work. This is not 


considered a living wage but an amount 


sufficient to tide a girl over until she 
finds a position. 
Hours are from 9 until 5, with per- 


_ mission to take off all time necessary to 
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The telephone 
from the employment bureau brings fre- 
quent good news from the employers 
who are co-operating. 

All told, in a month, there have been 
800 applicants of whom 175 were placed, 


follow up clues to jobs. 


chiefly in office positions. Few factory 
workers have registered and no attempt 
has been made to place domestic help. 
The chairman of the committee in 
charge is Miss Robinson Smith. 


IQUOR DRUMMED OUT OF 
THREE ARMIES 


SUNDRY BLOWS have been deliv- 
ered lately against the liquor traffic on 
the score of public health. The most 
conspicuous is the stand taken by the 
commanders of three of the armies now 
at war. 

It has been decreed that there shall 
be no beer for German soldiers, there 
shall be no absinthe for French soldiers, 
and Lord Kitchener has urged total ab- 
stinence upon British soldiers. Yet it 
is not long since all patients in British 
public hospitals had their regular allow- 
ance of alcoholic drink; it is not long 
since beer and manliness were inextric- 
ably bound together in the German 
mind; and every attack on alcohol con- 
sumption in France was regarded as a 
blow at a great national industry. 

Another move against the sale of 
liquor, was the action taken by the So- 
ciety of Alienists and Neurologists at 
their third annual meeting in Chicago 
last July. The Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Insanity presented a report 
which asserted that the major causes of 
mental derangement and deficiency are 
largely if not wholly controllable and 
eradicable, and that as alcoholism is 
one of these causes, state authorities 
should be urged to take absolute con- 
trol of the sale of alcohol “until such 
time as actual prohibition be enacted.” 

A less widely heralded thrust at 
liquor is the publication by the Internal 
Revenue Office of a list of “alcoholic 
medicinal preparations which have been 
examined by this office and held to be 
insufficiently medicated to render them 
unfit for use as a beverage.” The list is 
too long to give here but it can be had of 
the Internal Revenue Office, Washington, 


REVENTING PLAGUE ALONG 
THE ENTIRE SEA COAST 


TWENTY-EIGHT DEATHS from bu- 
bonic plague in New Orleans since the 
disease was discovered there early in 
the summer, have stimulated health au- 
thorities in every port and in many in- 
land cities to exterminate rats. Activi- 
ties of federal, state and local health of- 
ficials have brought about a popular 
understanding of the fact that rats 
carry the plague-infected fleas which 
transmit the disease to human beings, 
and in some places popular campaigns 
have been set going with “bat the rat” 
or “rout the rat” as slogans of similar 
import to the earlier “swat the fly” in 
the typhoid campaigns. 

In a recent report, Surgeon-General 
Blue of the Public Health Service said 
that although “bat-the-rat” campaigns 
are important in the work of plague 
prevention, their value is limited. Rats 
breed too rapidly to be exterminated by 
traps and poison alone. Building of ab- 
solutely rat-proof buildings is the only 
sure method of rat elimination and hence 
of plague prevention. Such a measure 
should be a permanent feature in the 
health program of every port city, he 
said. 

In all ports, vessels are required ta 
fend eight feet from the docks, and all 
cables must have rat-guards to prevent 
the rats which may survive fumigatiov 
from crawling ashore. 

Progress in rat-proofing and othet 
preventive measures has naturally been 
most rapid in New Orleans under Sur- 
geon-General Rucker, and in neighbor- 
ing cities. Galveston, Texas, offers a 
bounty of five cents for dead rats and 
ten cents for live ones. All port front- 
age is being thoroughly cleaned up under 
the direction of an expert. Natchez, 
Miss., has a special force for rat destruc- 
tion. Outgoing packets for Mississippi 
ports are thoroughly fumigated and or- 
dinances calling for the rat-proofing of 
all buildings within the city fire limits 
have been passed. At Mobile, Ala., an 
officer of the Public Health Service has 
been detailed to advise with the city 
health authorities. 

Experts are employed at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and bacteriological examinations 
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of rats are made at the city laboratory. 
Charleston, S. C., offers a bonus of $5 
to the first person catching 100 rats. 
The city bacteriologist examines all 
rodents for plague symptoms. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia active inspection 
and preventive work is being carried on. 
Philadelphia has set aside $10,000 as an 
emergency fund to be expended in rat 
eradication. 

Close supervision of incoming vessels 
is maintained at the port of New York 
and rats killed by fumigating the ships 
are examined at the laboratory recently 
opened at quarantine in charge of Dr. 
Oscar Teague. 

In a number of states, notably Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Indiana, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Ohio and Mississippi, the state 
health authorities are not only co- 
Dperating in these plague-prevention 
rampaigns, but are endeavoring through 
circulars, letters and newspaper public- 
ity to stimulate public interest in rodent 
extermination, or to use the very latest 
word, “deratization.” 

California and Washington, in addi- 
tion to rats, have ground squirrels to ex- 
terminate. In California where the 
latest report shows 358 rats collected and 
examined but no plague symptoms de- 
tected, the result may be traced not only 
to the traps set daily in each of the 
largest cities—1,734 in San Francisco 
alone—and to the fourteen pounds of 
poison used (the average per city), but 
especially to the large number of prem- 
ises inspected and ordered renovated or 
destroyed. 

A most unsensational statement of a 
really stupendous amount of work by 
federal officers is made in the Public 
Health Service bulletins. For instance: 

“During the fortnight ended Septem- 
ber 12, the department of outgoing quar- 
antine has fumigated 141 vessels with 
sulphur and 28 with carbon monoxide; 
Ly has inspected 40,017 tons of out- 
going freight and 202,986 packages of 
freight; issued 81 clean and 8 foul bills 
of health. 

“The department of overland freight 
inspection has inspected 6,573 cars; has 
rat-proofed 3,445 cars and has condemn- 
ed 20 cars. 

“The department of field operations 
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has trapped 15,480 rats; has fumigated 
7 premises; disinfected 145 premises; in- 
spected 10,327 premises; has placed 515,- 
715 poisons; has served 4,978 notices; 
has rat-proofed 560 buildings and has 
inspected 248 dead. 

“The department of laboratory ex- 
aminations has received 14,017 rodents, 
of which it has examined 9,996; 25 sus- 
picious rats were found and in 14 of 
these the diagnosis of plague was con- 
firmed; one suspicious case of human 
plague was examined. The total num- 
ber of rodents found up to September 
12 was 79,543, of which 68,595 were ex- 
amined.” 


DRUG USERS 


Ir 1s common knowledge that 
drug addiction is increasing every year; 
but there is hardly any public health 
problem, unless it be venereal diseases, 
about which it is so hard to obtain trust- 
worthy data as the illegal use of habit- 
forming drugs. Therefore the more 
welcome is a report in the American 
Journal of Public Health by Dr. C. E. 
Terry, health officer of Jacksonville, 
Fla., which gives the facts concerning 
a fairly typical southern city. 

Dr. Terry obtained his information in 
a novel way. He secured the passage 
of an ordinance regulating the sale of 
cocaine and opium, one section of which 
provided that habitual users could ob- 
tain free of charge prescriptions for 
the drugs from the health officer at his 
discretion. Thus every excuse for illicit 
sales was removed, and the victims were 
brought into personal contact with Dr. 
Terry himself. 

The data thus secured show that in 
a city of something over 28,000 inhabit- 
ants, there are 646 drug users. Con- 
trary to the general belief, there are 
fewer Negroes than whites. Jackson- 
ville has about equal numbers of both, 
but the white drug habitués number 416, 
the Negroes, only 230. Women out- 
number men, 380 against 266. 

Morphine heads the list with 37.6 per 
cent of all cases. Cocaine comes next 
with 26.7 per cent; then other forms of 
opium, laudanum, 18.8 per cent; heroin, 
4.4 per cent; gum opium, 2.2 per cent; 


A SOUTHERN CITY’S CENSUS OF 


With their car- 
goes of plague- 
infected fleas, 
rats enter build- 
ings through 
ventilators, 
flues, and other 
openings. 
Screens, as in 
the picture at 
the right, bar 
them out. 
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and finally 10.3 per cent, who use both 
morphine and cocaine. Negroes are the 
largest users of cocaine, whites of mor-_ 
phine. 

No less than 54.4 per cent were led 
into the habit by physicians’ preserip- 
tions, Dr. Terry believes that no cor- 
rective legislation ‘will be effectual which 
does not take the practicing physician 
into account as a factor of prime im- 
portance. He also urges the necessity 
of providing free treatment for these 
wretched people, for simply to deprive 
them of their drugs is cruel.. lowa has 
made such provision and with excellent 
results. 

The trend of opium among health 
officials is that legislation to prevent this 


evil must be federal and it is opportune 
{3 


that, after_more than a year’s delay, 
the federal opium-cocaine traffic bill, 
generally known as the Harrison bill 
(H. R. 6282), has passed the Senate, 
with amendments, and gone back to the 
House. The bill is aimed at the im- 
porters, manufacturers, compounders, 
dealers and dispensers of drugs. The 
doctor-senators, Gallinger and Lane, 
succeeded in amending the bill so as to 
remove doctors, dentists and veterin- 
arians from its restrictions. 


EGISLATIVE REFORMS FOR 
ILLINOIS 


PUBLICITY AND EFFICIENCY are 
the keynotes of a program of reforms 
for the Illinois Legislature recently | 
agreed to by a number of prominent 
members of the last General Assembly 
who met in conference with officials of 
the Legislative Voters’ League. All 
who were present pledged their support 
to the measures. The league has issued 
a pamphlet explaining the various items . 
and has distributed it to all the candi- 
dates for election to the Legislature. 

Important among the several innova- | 
tions 1s the recommendation that there 
be a standing committee to consider all 
“social welfare’ bills. Heretofore 
everything of this character has been re- 
ferred to one of the sixty-nine standing 
committees, and because none of these 
has been peculiarly. interested in the 


proposed measures, they have generally 
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been shelved. Massachusetts and New 
York have led the way in a standing so- 
cial welfare committee. 

A reduction in the number of stand- 
ing committees to not more than twenty, 
is recommended, and also a_ provision 
_ limiting the number of committees on 
which any one member may serve. 

Other reforms advocated to expedite 
and to make committee work more effi- 
cient are: record of attendance of com- 
mittee members; roll call on all bills in 
committees; schedule for committee 
meetings prepared and posted in advance 
for the entire session; stenographic 
‘records of committee meetings to be 
~ kept and filed with the secretary of 
state; a time limit on all bills referred 
to a standing committee, after which 
they automatically come before the com- 
mittee of the whole house. 

Changes in the rules affecting pro- 
cedure in the house were recommended 
as follows: a constitutional majority 
_to rule the house at all times; daily 
stenographic reports of all proceedings, 
including discussion as well as motions 
and roll calls, to be kept and printed in 
the journal; record of attendance to be 
kept; no bills to be introduced “by re- 
quest” as heretofore, thus enabling a 
member to shift the responsibility for 
a “bad” bill; all bills to be printed in 
their final amended form and distributed 
to house members at least three days be- 
fore they are to be voted on. 


HE GOOD FELLOW MOVE- 
MENT IN CHICAGO 


SEVERAL HUNDRED Chicagoans 
ranging from some receiving little more 
than a living wage to well-to-do mer- 
chants and manufacturers, are taking 
part in the “good fellow’ campaign 
which, this year, is being conducted 
jointly by the Chicago Tribune and the 
United Charities. 

During the first week of the cam- 
paign, which began October 1, over 300 
persons volunteered. Unlike “good fel- 
low” movements of previous years, in- 
augurated in Chicago and elsewhere to 
provide Christmas dinners and holiday 
cheer for the poor, charitably-minded 
persons are not being set loose on the 
poor to aid them as they may be dis- 
posed. Such help is enlisted solely in 
co-operation with and under the super- 
vision of the United Charities. Some 
are simply sending money, directing 
that it be used for specific families or 
that it be applied to a particular fund 
of the society, or leaving the disposition 
of it to, the charity workers. 

Whenever possible the “good fellow” 
is urged to accompany a visitor of the 
society to the home of a family. In 
this way those who give are brought 
into contact with those who receive, and 
_ they gain understanding of the motives 
_ and methods of the United Charities and 
of the problems which social workers 
are called upon to solve. Many who 


otherwise would have been content 
merely to give of their wealth, have 


been led to give substantially of their | 


time in personal service under direction 
of the society. : 

While the administration of the cam- 
paign imposes a heavy tax upon the 
United Charities’ corps of workers, 
which is already overburdened, the so- 
ciety feels that the value of the move- 
ment in the long run is great. 


NTI-VICE PROGRAM OF A 
WOMAN’S CLUB 


AS A SEQUEL to its success in 
September, in obtaining over 19,000 
signatures to a petition to the mayor of 
Chicago requesting him to close Frei- 
burg’s dive, the Woman’s City Club of 
that city has appointed a standing com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Effa V. Davis, to 
represent the club in co-operating with 
other organizations attacking the social 
evil. Already it has made its influence 
felt in the deliberations and activities of 
the advisory council of allied agencies. 

The Woman’s City Club committee 
has divided itself into three sub-com- 
mittees on legislation, education, and 
law-enforcement, to be headed respect- 
ively by Victoria Brooks. Washburn, 
Lucy A. Hall, and Kate Adams. The 
legislative reforms which the committee 
is advocating are: 


1. The abolition of the system of fin- 
ing immoral women, and the substitution 
of indeterminate sentences to a state 
rural vocational home. 

2. A statute smilar to the Iowa in- 
junction and abatement law, under which 
resorts may be declared public nuisances 
and closed by injunction, thus increas- 
ing the responsibility of the owner of 
the property for the use to which it is 

ut. 

: 3. A redrafting of the abandonment 
act so as to increase a father’s responsi- 
bility for the support of his family by 
making non-support a misdemeanor and 
therefore extraditable. 

4. A similar redrafting of the bast- 
ardy act, forcing the father of an ille- 
gitimate child to care for it according 
to his means until it reaches the age of 
eighteen years, and making his offense 
a misdemeanor so that it will be extra- 
ditable. 

Judge Charles N. Goodnow, of the 
Municipal Court, is at work on the last 
two items. Under the present bastardy 
act, passed in 1870, the father of an 
illegitimate child is relieved of all fur- 
ther responsiblity for its support upon 
the payment of $550 to the mother. 

In the past eight and one-half months, 
Chicago has realized $30,000 in fines 
imposed upon prostitutes. This practice 
has been denounced on the ground that 
under it the city makes a profit from 
vice, and that it makes the city virtually 
a legalized panderer, since the money 
paid in fines is “earned” by the women 
through the practice of prostitution. It 
is aimed to do away entirely with this 
method, which the present law requires 


of the courts, and to substitute construc- 
tive measures for the elimination of 
prostitution. : 

Among the organizations allied in the 
movement in Chicago are the Legal Aid 
Society, the Young People’s Civic 
League, Law and Order League, Wel: 
fare League, Midnight Mission, 
Woman’s Trade Union League, Wom- 
an’s League of Federated Churches, 
Committee of Fifteen, Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, Citizens’ League, 
Chicago Woman’s Club, Association of 
Commerce, Catholic Woman’s League, 
Woman’s City Club, Illinois Vigilance 
Association, Eleanor Clubs, Y.W.C.A., 
and the Immigration League. 


EW SITE FOR THE PHILADEL 
N PHIA MUNICIPAL COURT 


THE SeELEcT and Commor 
Councils in Philadelphia has appropri- 
ated $400,000 of the loan of $11,300,000 
to be voted on by the people in the 
November election for the purchase of 
property at Twentieth and Race Streets, 
as a site for buildings for the juvenile 
and domestic relations branches of the 
Municipal Court. 

Judge Charles L. Brown, president of 
the Municipal Court, contends that the 
present House of Detention at Twenty- 
second and Arch Streets is inadequate 
for the care of the neglected and delin- 
quent children who come before the 
Juvenile Court, and that additional fa- 
cilities are necessary, not only for the 
accommodation of larger numbers but 
also for the proper observation, diag: 
nosis and treatment of the children. 

He contends further that the domestic 
relations branch of the court, which now 
holds its sessions in City Hall, should 
have a place for its hearings quite sepa- 
rate from the other court rooms in the 
City Hall, so that the women and chil- 
dren who comprise a large part of the 
domestic cases, need not be brought into 
contact with the ordinary machinery of 
criminal jurisdiction in Philadelphia. 

Mayor Blankenburg, in opposing the 
incorporation of this item in the loan 
bill, pointed out that the property ad- 
joining the present House of Detention 
can be acquired for a much smaller sum 
of money and that any necessary en- 
largement of the equipment can be made 
by simply enlarging the present quart- 
ers. He also believed that in view of the 
present needs of Philadelphia and especi- 
ally in view of the newness and inex- 
perience of the present court, organized 
last January, the city should not commit 
itself to the expenditure of so large a 
sum of money as is implied by a $400,- 
000 loan for land alone. It seems to 
him probable that the total cost before 
the whole job is completed, will run be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, most of 
which he believes could be saved, with- 
out loss to the needs of the court situa- 
tion, by an enlargement of the present 
plant. 
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OCIAL WELFARE IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUN- 


GARY DURING THE WAR—By G.4VON HOFFMANN 


DISTRESS AND MISERY inevit- 
ably follow war. Yet all evils have 
their remedy, and satisfactory solution 
depends upon the good-will and capacity 
of all concerned. The powerful spirit 
of organization and _ discipline char- 
acterizing the German readily found all 
necessary means to keep the social ma- 
chinery ‘going in an almost unexpected, 
good way. 

The rumors originating in hostile 
countries that famine strikes broke out 
in Germany, that prices are excessive, 
that Socialists or Bohemians demon- 
strated against the war, that paper 
money is not accepted, and so on—rum- 
ors which, as far as known here, are re- 
peated even in American papers and 
of course believed by the reading pub- 
lic there—are absolutely without foun- 
dation. 

It is true that the price of some few 
articles rose, during the first days of 
the mobilization, 2 or 3 per cent. A 
few are now even cheaper than before 
the war, but the overwhelming major- 
ity remained on the same level. In the 
first days, all means of communication 
being needed for the transportation of 
soldiers, naturally a shortage was felt 
in perishable goods in the large cities. 
But as soon as prices began to rise, the 
government stepped in and reserved 
special trains for the articles needed. 
It is of course absurd to talk about 
famine demonstrations when prices are 
normal. 

Neither have anti-war demonstrations 
occurred anywhere since the outbreak of 
hostilities; and it may safely be said, 
that not a single voice was heard in 
Germany or in Austria-Hungary direct- 
ed against the war, which was and is 
felt as an absolute necessity of self-de- 
fence, although perhaps as a necessary 
evil by many. Socialists repeatedly 
declared that everybody’s first duty is 
the defense of his country and of Ger- 
man civilization, and many a Socialist 
leader voluntarily enrolled himself in 
the army. The best proof of the pa- 
triotic spirit dominating even the Social- 
ist is the recent order in the Bavarian 
army, permitting soldiers to read Social- 
ist papers. This was forbidden in peace 
time. 

The same patriotism towards the com- 
mon fatherland is shown by the differ- 
ent nationalities of Austria-Hungary, 
except a small group of peasants on the 
Galician frontier calling themselves 
Russians. It was repeatedly said that 
if the war brings no other advantages 
for Austria-Hungary, this single fact 
would compensate all sacrifices—that 
the whole world sees the unerring 
unanimity and firm holding together of 
all the peoples of the dual monarchy. 

This rough picture of the situation 
may help to explain the fact that misery 


je article was received directly 
from Herr von Hoffman, vice- 
consul of Austria-Hungary at Ber- 
lin, who has long been a reader 
of THE Survey. Though expressing 
his personal impressions, he writes, 
of course, from the official point of 
view and in line with the German 
government's effort to influence 
American public opinion. In denying 
the occurrence of anti-war demon- 
strations “since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities” it is to be noted that he does 
not contradict the accounts published 
in THe Survey for September 5 and 
October 3 of such demonstrations 
prior to, and up to the very date of, 
the declaration of war. His rating 
the distress now suffered in Germany 
by that in the United States during 
1907-8, and the assistance furnished 
soldiers’ families by its purchasing 
value in America is to be read as 
an expression of personal opinion. 
Any human consideration relieving 
the grim tragedy of this war is wel- 
comed, however, by the American 


public, whose social hopes for all the 
peoples involved have been trailed in 
blood and mire—Eprror. 


is effectively prevented. Where there 
is such a unanimous spirit of true pa- 
triotism, there everybody can be ex- 
pected to do his duty, not only on the 
battlefield, but also at home in social 
work. “One for all, and all for one,” 
seems to be the watchword. An incal- 
culable number of societies everywhere, 
old ones adapted to the newly arising 
needs, new ones daily organized with 
effective centralizing bodies, meet the 
requirements of the day. Almost every- 
body with any means takes part in the 
work, at least by giving free meals or 
by providing for.refugees. The govern- 
ment takes the leadership. 

First of all, the families of the sol- 
diers must be assisted. According to 
law in Germany, a _soldier’s wife re- 
ceives a relief of 9 marks a month dur- 
ing the summer and 12 marks during the 
winter. For each child, half of this 
amount is paid. In Austria-Hungary, 
the monthly assistance is even more— 
36 kronen for the wife, half of that for 
each child. A woman with three chil- 
dren, for instance, receives 90 kronen, 
which, considering prices in Europe, 
means about $45. 

Where the government’s relief is not 
sufficient, cities and charitable organi- 
zations make further contributions. In 
Germany, for instance, the large cities 
give a regular additional relief of the 
same amount as that paid by the govern- 
ment. In Austria-Hungary, as well as 
in the other countries engaged in hos- 
tilities (except Germany), a moratori- 
um is declared, which roughly means 
that debts need not be paid for a cer- 
tain time. Germany can do without 
even this measure, and the only provi- 
sion needed and granted in this line is 


in favor of families which, on account 
of the war, may not be able to pay their 
rent. They cannot be expelled by the 
house-owner. 

The second group needing assistance 
is the refugees. These are mainly the 
people expelled from hostile countries. 
In one day, for instance, there arrived 
in Berlin about one thousand from Bel- 
gium in one train. They had absolute- 
ly nothing except the clothes they wore, 
having to leave everything behind. 
Then there are the refugees from east- 
ern Prussia, who had to flee before the 
expected Russian inroad in the eastern 
part of the Empire. The Russians, hav- 
ing been beaten in two great battles, 
retired and the refugees returned to 
their homes. All these, as well as the 
refugees from eastern Galicia, are 
through central organizations placed in 
private families, large groups of men be- 
ing sheltered by the cities. 

Next come the unemployed. Out of 
one hundred grown men, not more than 
twenty-five, although the best, are act- 
ually called to arms. The remainder 
must keep their places in civil life. In 
the first days of the war, unemployment 
was great enough in the large cities. 
Establishments had to close where the 
owner or the majority of the workmen 
left for the frontier; establishments 
working for export to the countries 
now engaged in the war were closed; 
those based on export in general, were 
reduced. A number of amusement 
places stopped, of course, and luxuries 
seemed to have a bad market. Ready 
help was needed for the out-of-work. 

As the harvest was then to be brought 
in everywhere, special trains carried 
men free of charge from where they 
were not needed to the farms. To those 
remaining in the large cities, free or 
cheap meals were served on a large | 
scale by communities, societies and pri- 
vate individuals; free lodging was 
granted, children placed in families. 

In. the meantime (about six weeks), 
thanks to the common effort, the indus- 
trial and commercial machinery was 
gradually adapted to the changed condi- 
tions. The places of men called to the 
war were filled; factories were reopen- 
ed or reorganized, and where private 
enterprise was lacking, the government 
stepped in. It is certain that employ- 
ment will soon be normal. The coun- 
tries lost much of their work for ex- 
port, but the inland market is large, and 
the difference between the former and 
the present production roughly corres- 
ponds to the numbers of men available 
for work before and during the war. 

On the whole, the distress is not 
greater or even as great as, for instance, 
that in the United States during the 
crisis in 1907-1908. And even this 
amount of want is not felt so much as 
in ordinary times, because now every- 
body willingly takes his share, either in 
misery or in relief work. 
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PROBATION 


OFFICERS, THIRTEEN 


OING THE JUVENILE COURT ONE BETTER— By 


ELWOOD STREET 


A REMARKABLE court, the only 
one of the kind in the world, so far as 
is known, has recently been established 
in Cleveland. A court of prevention, 
rather than of punishment, it receives 
boys who might some day become 
vicious or criminal and quietly puts 
them on the right path. 

This Junior Juvenile Court, as it is 
called, is maintained at Hiram House, a 
social settlement in the heart of one of 
Cleveland’s most congested districts. 
The need for it was found in the fact 
that of 2,830 cases handled last year by 
the regularly organized Juvenile Court, 
552 came from the Hiram House district 
a proportion startling to the social 
workers who discovered it. In conse- 
quence of this showing and of the partial 
success of a mock court with boy judges 
held at Hiram House last summer, this 
Junior Juvenile Court was organized in 
January by William F. Hennessy, in 
charge of the men’s and boys’ work at 
the settlement and now head of the new 
state-city employment bureau. 

The junior court received the sanction 
of Judge George S. Addams of the reg- 
ular Juvenile Court. He appointed 
three attorneys; Robb O. Bartholomew, 
Fred Hole and James Cassidy, as judges, 
and commissioned as probation officers 
fourteen Hiram House boys from thir- 
teen to fifteen years old. 


HE boy probation officers are prac- 

tically policemen. They have inti- 
mate knowledge of the doings in the dis- 
trict, and report all offences of which the 
court can take cognizance: pitching but- 
tons (a form of gambling, for photo 
buttons pass as currency), stealing 
fruit, candy, tops and old metal to sell 
to junkmen; swearing, smoking cigar- 
ettes, and similar offences. 
_ The “written complaint” of the pro- 
bation officer, giving name, address and 
“crime” is turned in at the court and 
discussed with the officer. One of the 
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Hiram House workers then serves a 
printed summons upon the home of the 
boy complained against. The summons 
contains the statement that “failure to 
comply with this request will cause a 
citation to be issued for you and your 
parents by the Juvenile Court.” Such 
a citation has been necessary in only a 
few instances among the thousand cases 
“tried” since court first sat last Janu- 
ary. 

Not a single parental objection has 
been recorded. Indeed, parents have 
seemed glad to have their children thus 
watched. One father expressed his ap- 
preciation by sending the court a huge 
bunch of bananas and saying: “God 
bless Hiram House for making my Issie 
a good boy.” 

The court is made as serious as pos- 
sible. Regular court procedure is the 
custom, with swearing of witnesses and 
all other formality. The plea of “not 
guilty” is very seldom made by the pris- 
oner. The boys feel that they are being 
given a fair show and that it will go 
better with them if they tell the truth. 


One typical example of court.action is 
that of Diddy and Wop, aged seven and 
eight, who robbed a four-year-old boy of 
his cash, which consisted of seven 
photo buttons. Wop hid under the bed 
when court time came. A probation of- 
ficer was dispatched for him, and _ his 
mother, grabbing Wop by one arm and 
one leg, bore him to Hiram House and 
deposited him inside the door. Judge 
Hole explained to Wop and Diddy the 
lawlessness to which such petty hold- 
ups as theirs would lead, continued the 
case to the Juvenile Court downtown, 
but suspended sentence on the good be- 


havior of the prisoners. Diddy and 
Wop have been model citizens ever 
since. 


Many offenses, of course, are much 
more serious. “Joe the Robber” was the 
leader of a gang which had been repeat-* 


TO FIFTEEN YEARS OLD, OF THE JUNIOR JUVENILE COURT 
One father sent the court a huge bunch of bananas and the message: “God bless Hiram House for making my Issie a good boy. 
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edly stealing’ pop, candy, and other eat- 
ables. The gang had to pay for the 
goods stolen and report to the court 
every Tuesday night for two months. 


"THE most dreaded punishment is to 

be sent to Judge Addams. Other 
punishments are to bring regular reports 
from school or home; “to wash dishes 
for mother for two months’; to attend 
Sunday school, synagogue, or Hiram 
House classes; to do reading in the li- 
brary and report to the court; clean up 
yards and streets; be paroled on good be- 
havior to the probation officer; or pay 
for broken windows by picking up waste 
papers at 10 cents a ton. The newest 
and most humiliating punishment is to 
write a large number of times some such 
sentence as “Swearing is a useless vice.” 
Boys thus punished invariably want to 
go into a room by themselves to work 
out the fine. Two boys who had heen 
fighting made out an original signed 
pledge: “I promise to not call each other 
names, and fighting.” 

The punishments are made effective by 
follow-up work. Hiram House visitors 
go to the homes and see to it that par- 
ents and boys understand the ruling of 
the court. No ill-feeling has been en- 
gendered by the activities of the proba- 
tion officers, who often bring in com- 
plaints against their best friends and 
have developed a surprising sense of re- 
sponsibility for neighborhood morals. 

The effect on boy morals in the neigh- 
borhood is difficult to determine, for the 
time still is short. Bat certainly the 
number of cases taken before the regular 
Juvenile Court is less than for the same 
period last year.. Before the court was 
opened every alley had its small gangs 
of cigarette smokers, but since the open- 
ing Mr. Hennessy has not seen a single 
boy smoking in the neighborhood. Par- 
ents in the district have been in closer 
and more effective touch with the evil 
influences which beset their children. 
And children have felt that a respon- 
sible outside force is keeping an eye on 
them for their own good. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES. . 


NE of our popular novelists, 
who recently returned from 
an extended trip abroad, com- 
plains» that 

Americans” who live on the other side 
of the Atlantic is the way news of 
our country is treated by the European 
press. While this only confirms an an- 
cient grievance it is a complaint that 
could justly be made of the way most of 
our papers handle the news from Europe 
both by exaggeration and omission. 

Generally speaking, the reciprocal dis- 
semination of sensational or mislead- 
ing news, in normal times, has rela- 
tively little harmful effect, as we have 
grown to discount the information im- 
parted by the daily press. But a very 
different situation arises in the case of 
the dissemination of news and views 
about America in the press of those 
peoples who least know us, and’ who 
most should know truthfully what we 
are because of the immense number of 
their fellow-citizens who live or work 
among us, 

It matters relatively little, except for 
our pride, if some English parliamen- 
tarians think us a nation of boors or a 
people who encourage lynching; but it 
matters profoundly if Italian legisla- 
tors, for instance, imagine us as a people 
devoid of conscience and sensitive only 
to a monetary appeal. It matters pro- 
foundly, I think, that such men and 
their constituents, who have the real 
interests of their migratory brothers at 
heart, should know fully and truthfully 
what awaits their compatriots across 
the seas, not only that they may rightly 
lead, advise and aid them as they have 
been seeking to do through their emi- 
gration laws, but that there may be 
strengthened between them and us, for 
the common- good, those relations of 
good faith and that sense of good will, 
without which the most solemn treaty is 
a piece of parchment. 

Ve had reason to expect that no one 
perhaps was better fitted to render this 
much-needed service to his country, 
Italy. by interpreting our life and insti- 
tutions, our faults and virtues, our fail- 
utes and aspirations, than Luigi Villart. 
The son of a distinguished Italian his- 
torian, with an English education and 
the powers of observation which come 
from wide travel, a dweller in our midst 
for years as an official of his country 
and in friendly relations with many and 
varied Americans, such a man seemed 

IGli Stati Uniti d’America e ’TEmigrazone 
Ttaliana by Luigi Villari. Milano Fratelli 
Treves, 1912. 314 pp. 
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the “despair of . 


America 


Arraigned 


An Ltalian’s Book' of Observations 
of Our Country and ot His 
Countrymen Among Us 


Reviewed by 


GINO. CG, SPERANZA 


Of the New York Bar 


[Both book and review antedate the 
war; but as they have to do with re- 
lations between Italy and the United 
States, the two great neutral powers, 
it is an advantage to let them stand as 
written, as illustrating the free inter- 
play of international criticism which 
it may take years to re-establish_— 
Editor. | 


possessed of excellent qualifications to 
make us better known in Italy. But 
his book, Gli Stati Uniti d@ America e 
l’Emigrazione Itahana, is a distinct dis- 
appointment. He calls it a popular ex- 
position, which only increases our fear 
of its possibility for mischief, as it will 
be read largely by that class of easy- 
going Italians who at Aragno’s or simi- 
lar cafés nightly discuss North and 
South America, Asia and Africa without 
having once gone outside of Italy, or 
sought light beyond the daily newspaper. 

It is not that many of the things he 
says of us are not true; most of them 
are true. But in the manner of presen- 
tation they are often highly misleading, 
and that is one thing that should be 
avoided in an honest effort to show to 
Italians what their countrymen will have 
to contend with here. 

To begin with, even though we are 
a young nation, it would seem an im- 
possible labor fairly to summarize the 
leading facts of our history from the 
discovery of America by Columbus to 
the election of William H. Taft by the 
Republican Party in one chapter of 
thirty-seven pages of large type. The 
author should not have called it a popu- 
lar exposition of our history; in form 
and substance it is more like the trans- 
lation of a child’s primer. 

In his chapter on our Constitution and 
our political life he thus , summarizes 
our representatives in Congress: 


“They are mostly professional politi- 
cians, many are lawyers at least in name; 
there is no labor-man among them. 
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Their intellectual level is generally low, - 
and they have no great practical ability; 
if they had, they would be bankers in-— 
stead, or captains of industry.” ‘ 
No less exalted is the picture he 
draws of our judicial system as exem- 
plified in the lower magistracy of the 
state of Pennsylvania, which the au- 
thor gives as fairly typical. These jus- 
tices are 
“elective officers. and not one of them) 
is a lawyer or is versed in jurisprud-| 
ence; a party-worker of the third grade 
who has rendered services to his party 
is rewarded by having his name put up 
as a candidate at the next elections; if 
his party wins he becomes a magistrate. — 
His salary is small and he must provide 
for his office expenses out of his sti- 
pend, but he pockets the court-fees paid 
by litigants and a percentage of the 
fines. He is confined to no special jur- 
isdiction but picks out a section where 
he thinks he can build up a good clien- 
tele, just as if he were a fish-monger 
or a chandler. He tries to attract clients 
by advertising, and often two or more 
justices, whose tribunals are near, com- 
pete for business. Some of these 
judges in the large cities earn as much, 
as $12,000 a year.” | 
Such reference to our legislatures 
and magistracy, however humiliating to 
us, have in many instances the element 
of truth. But presented in the manner 
in which Signor Villari gives them to 
that class of readers to whom his book 
is addressed, they are highly mislead- 
ing. The judiciary he describes, for 
instance, has numerous examples in our 
lower magistracy, but it is neither typ- 
ical of our bench, nor representative 
of those judges to whom his own gov-— 
ernment has frequently applied, and~ 
found protection for the rights of his 
countrymen. So also though the in- 
tellectual level in our parliamentary 
life is low, this unfortunate fact is no 
more typically American, as Signor Vil- 
lari must know, than it is typically 
Italian. 


In the fourteen pages which he de- 
votes to our Wealth and Social Ques- 
tions, he takes a bird’s-eye view of our 
agriculture, mining, railroads, factories, 
trusts, wages, strikes and cost of liv- 
ing. A full half page is given to our 
“intellectual movement” for social re- 
form, but this is evenly balanced by a 
like amount of space devoted to a sum- 
mary of The Jungle. 


There is a very readable chapter on 
our mixed population in regard to the 
older immigratory currents, such as 
those from Ireland, Germany and Scan- 
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dinavia,' followed by a study of the “new 
immigration,” especially that from Italy. 
Signor Villari presents the various 
views of Americans regarding the ques- 
tion of restriction; he considers that the 
fear that the new comers constitute a 
menace to public order has a basis of 
fact in the case of Slavs and Jews, and 
admits that some anarchists—few but 
dangerous—have come to us from Italy. 
While our immigration laws suffi- 
ciently meet the object of careful selec- 
tion, the author thinks they are carried 
out unsatisfactorily, and cites the case 
of an Italian who was deported for 
having agreed to work for his uncle 
here, although from the same steamer 
on which he came there were landed a 
dozen contract-laborers, who had been 
engaged in Italy and their passage pre- 
paid by one of our sugar planters. 


N entering into his study of the Ital- 
“ians within our gates, the author be- 
gins with a general study of the Italian 
colony in New York based on facts 
obviously obtained at second hand, 
rather than by independent research of 
which we have such need. Interesting, 
however, is his characterization of the 
colony, as “an amorphous society, in- 
complete, lacking many of the constitu- 
ent elements of a perfect social organ- 
ism; it is an army without officers, 
commanded by corporals and sergeants; 
or rather, there are officers but of a 
different nationality, who understand 
neither the language nor the mentality 
of their soldiers.” These alien officers 
are the “capitalists, manufacturers, em- 
ployers, superintendents and engineers,” 
who control the laboring proletariat of 
“Italians, Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, 
Chinese and Negroes.” 

Signor Villari gives a harrowing de- 
scription of the tenement life of the 
Italians in our cities, of which more 
hereafter. He may be challenged, how- 
ever, in his assertion that “the great 
majority of the Italians are so poor that 
they cannot live otherwise than they 
do.” From such manner of living and 
the pursuit of unhealthy occupations 
the author traces the alleged high mor- 
tality among Italians from tuberculosis. 
_ Then follows a_ description of the 
talian sections of others of our large 
ities and of the few Italian agricultural 
communities among us. There is noth- 
ing not already known to the average 
student of Italian immigration in this 
. ountry, so I avoid citations. The au- 
thor’s application of “nomad” to those 
housands of laborers whom we find all 
over the country working in gangs is a 
happy one. Though much of what he 
says of the hardships and injustice to 

hich such laborers are subjected is true, 

e picture he draws does not depict the 
resent, nor does the author refer to 

e efforts of some of our states and of 
enevolent persons to suppress them. 
A very readable chapter is the one 


ing today in 


that considers those “institutions and 
types’ which are the “product of the 
Latin race put in contact with the con- 
ditions of American life.” Among these 
he describes the bordo, or that crowd- 
ing of many persons into one room or 
one shanty under a common cook, who 
is generally the landlord’s wife. The 
moral dangers to the landlady’s daugh- 
ters from such indiscriminate crowding, 
when brought to the attention of the 
mother, is met, according to the au- 
thor, by the phrase “Well! We are in 
America, and attention isn’t paid to cer- 
tain matters as in Italy,” or by the as- 
sertion that “this is a republic.” 

In describing the multitudinous mu- 
tual benefit societies, and the love their 
members have for wearing military or 
gaudy costumes Signor Villari tells us 
of a young Italian who joined one of 
such societies whose members dressed 
in the uniform of that redoubtable and 
splendid constabulary of Italy known 
as the Carabinieri. He relates that 
when the new member went to his first 
social gathering he caught a glimpse of 
himself in a mirror and was so fright- 
ened at the sudden vision of the dread- 
ed police that he ran away. It is a good 
story for a moral but most improbable 
in fact. 

The prominenti or so-called leaders 
of the colony come in for well-deserved 
criticism; and there is a good descrip- 
tion of the banchista and of the medico 
colomale, though Villari’s statement 
about the latter that “the able and very 
honest ones” are the exception, is be- 
yond the mark. 

Granting not merely the disabilities 
to which an alien is exposed in our 
courts, but the very unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure of our judicial system and the 
undoubted fact of gross injustice and 
denial of justice in cases of immigrants, 
it seems too violent a generalization to 
conclude that such admitted and regret- 
table facts and the enactment of legis- 
lation unfavorable to, and discrimina- 
tory. against, aliens may lead 


“to a situation similar to that exist- 
Russia and in Turkey 
where a certain class of persons not 
belonging to the dominant religion or 
nationality are in a position of inferior- 
ity both before the law and before pub- 
lic opinion. Nor is it to be denied that 
such inequality may extend also to com- 
mercial relations, and that the Euro- 
pean exporter may cease to have any as- 
surance of the collection of his credits.” 


We agree with Signor Villari that 
“when illiteracy shall have disappeared 


in Italy a large part of the 
troubles of Italians abroad : and 
at home” will disappear. What is 
America doing to educate such immi- 
grants? 

“From our [the Italian] point of 
view,” says this government official, 


“the important question is the keeping 
alive of the Italian language.” 


While we should encourage the main- 
tenance of and respect for the mother- 
tongue among our immigrants, I think 
we should rejoice that the Italian im- 
migrant, as Signor Villari admits, stub- 
bornly tries to make use of the lan- 
guage of his new country. 

The Italian local press is unsparing- 
ly and courageously attacked. “The ma- 
jority of lItalo-American editors,” he 
says “is composed of pseudo-intellec- 
tual failures, ex-barbers, ex-pharma- 
cists, ex-bank clerks, ex-tailors, who 
take to the pen because they have fail- 
ed at other trades.” 

In a study of the Italian as a politi- 
cal factor the author points out the 
lack of collective action among such 
naturalized aliens and the absence of 
men of Italian origin in political office. 
Inasmuch as Signor Villari thinks that 
“the only real advantage that an Italian 
gains by becoming an American citizen 
is that he can sell his vote for fifty 
cents at election,” it is not to be won- 
dered at that he adds “at all events’ it 
is not for us to advise emigrants to ap- 
ply for American citizenship.” 

As to assimilation he finds that the 
Italian is not disposed to become 
Americanized, and again, “from our 
point of view [does this mean his as an 
individual or as an official?] this is his 
best quality!” 


N his last chapter, which deals with 

the various agencies aiding Italian im- 
migrants, Signor  Villari says: “We 
must strengthen our ties with the best 
element of the American people, en- 
couraging the exchange of ideas be- 
tween their intellectual classes and ours, 
through the universities, foreign schol- 
arships, etc. seeking to take 
what is good in America and leaving 
aside what is inferior.” 

We looked to Signor Luigi Villari 
to help towards this excellent program, 
but his book absolutely destroys that 
hope. He aligns himself with those 
men in Italy who, lacking in knowledge 
and foresight, delight in sensational 
declamations against America, thus re- 
tarding that international understand- 


ing and good will which are essential to 


an intelligent and just study of the 
problems of the immigrant. 

It rejoiced me greatly when a cour- 
ageous and aggressive Italian political 
man told me a short while ago: “The 
first thing in the program for those in- 
terested in the welfare of Italian immi- 
grants in the United States is to stop 
vilifying America.” In our anxiety to 
help and in our utter ignorance of con- 
ditions we have too readily accepted 
hasty conclusions and uncontrolled data 
regarding the status, condition and 
needs of the immigrant among us. 
Surely I hold no brief for those who 
maltreat him, discriminate against him 
or refuse him the equal protection of 
the law; but it has been too much the 
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vogue to look upon him as a most un- 
fortunate being and to heap the causes 
of his misfortunes wholly on our own 
heads. 

An English reviewer gloated over 
Luigi Villari’s book as a corrective to 
Mary Antin’s The Promised Land. We 
readily grant him that the authoress is 
“more fortunate than most of her class,” 
just as we have granted that many Ital- 
ian immigrants suffer or are abased by 
conditions in our country. But the 
great, the supreme fact in this. entire 
question of immigration to the United 
States is that it has been a cause of 
tremendous good, in part for us and 
mostly for Italy. 

Its effects, immediate and remote, 
transcend statistical computation, for 
they go beyond the story told by the 
number of Italians who have died of 
tuberculosis, or from urban congestion, 
or in work-accidents, to the epic of 
character-building and the song of un- 
dreamed-of hopes! For every Italian 
that goes back from our shores a hope- 
less consumptive, one thousand © sail 
home freer, more hopeful men. 

It is not the money they bring back— 
they have left us more than the equiv- 
alent for that; it is the ideas they carry 
with them. “You can find it set out with 
a wonderful wealth of detail, in that 
monumental work which a Parliamen- 
tary Commission appointed by the king 
to study conditions in rural southern 
Italy presented a few years ago to the 
Italian Parliament. You can find it 
written large in every Italian hamlet 
where the houses of returned-immi- 
grants are as ugly as any of our “mail- 
order-house”’ homes but bespeak new 
ideals of comfort and hygiene. 

Let those among us here who want to 
help be more searching as to the facts, 
more restrained as to the conclusions. 
Before we blame all the mortality and 
vice among our immigrants on our ten- 
ements, before we declare that America 
is responsible for alcoholism and tuber- 
culosis in places in Italy where they 
were once unknown, let us take into ac- 
count the fact that industrial life is 
much more a disturbing factor than im- 
migration to normal conditions every- 
where today. 

In the “east side” of Rome 27 per cent 
of the population lives in one-room 
homes, 29 per cent in two rooms. In 
1903, in the most progressive of Italian 
cities, Milan, a little over 70 per cent 
of the population lived in one-two-or 
three-room apartments, and of these a 
little over 22 per cent, or families total- 
ing 106,222 human beings, lived in one- 
room houses. 

An Italian who is studying the prob- 
lems of his own city as more urgent 
than the problems of those who volunta- 
rily leave it, has computed that in the 
Roman tenements of the Testaccio quar- 
ter, owned and managed by three great 
_ Italian banking institutions the popula- 


tion per room in their respective prop- 
erties is as follows: in those of the Isti- 
tuto Romano di Beni Stabili 3.5 per- 
sons per room; in those of the local 
Savings Bank 4.3 persons per room; and 
in those of the Banco di Napoli 3.3 per- 
sons per room. The same authority 
states that he personally saw beds in 
kitchens, halls and toilets; one kitchen 
held eight persons and in another room 
he found ten persons “divided off” in 
three beds. The toilets were found of- 
ten useless, semi-dark and without wat- 
er. The mortality of infants below five 
years of age in that district is 44.90 
per cent! 

And against the evils that America is 
accused of bringing upon the Italians, 
may we not balance the fact that we are 
making many of them go to school who, 
in the opinion of distinguished fellow 
countrymen of theirs, would never have 
sat before a teacher despite all the com- 
pulsory education laws of Italy? The 
fear of our excluding illiterates has 
given an effective impulse to elementary 
study, and led the government to open 
special “schools for immigrants.” 

Even though American citizenship 
may be worth only “half a dollar’ to 
our naturalized immigrant, the Italian 
has learned its value to the extent that 
he votes when he goés back, which he 
seldom did before, and certain elections 
in southern Italy are arranged to fit the 
time when large numbers of home- 
comers are expected. And though our 
police may be corrupt and our politicians 
grafters, the average south Italian must 
nevertheless be impressed that at those 
cross-roads in the country where in 
Italy he meets the Reali Carabinieri do- 
ing police duty, here he sees the “little 
red school house” performing, we hope, 
an even more effective service. 


partment discovered 194,207 cases of de- 


AKING CARE OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN’S TEETH 


In 1913, the medical school in-~ 
spectors of the New York Health De-— 


 . 


fective teeth. This grave condition wae 
found in an examination of only about 
one-third of the school population; the 
other two-thirds remained unexamined 
because the department’s funds were not 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
its task. If the same ratio of dental 
cases obtains in the unexamined two- — 
thirds, there are approximately 524,369 
children with defective teeth. 

In view of such conditions, the Bureau 
of Welfare of School Children, of the 
Association for Improving the Condi-— 
tion of the Poor, has proposed that the © 
new city Board of Estimate and Ap-— 
portionment provide in its budget for 
1915, funds to enable the Health De- 
partment to: \ 


ee, Se 


Increase the staff of dentists from 
nine to eighteen, and dental clinics 
from six to fourteen; ; | 

Increase the number of nurses from — 
nine to eighteen; ; 

Locate proposed clinics in school 
buildings as one step towards placing — 
the present clinics, which are outside - 
the school buildings, in centrally lo-— 
cated schools; | 

Devise a system whereby the treat-_ 
ment given children in these clinics _ 
may be checked up in a manner to- 
insure the highest quality of profes- | 
sional practice; 

Provide tooth-brushes, mouth wash — 
and dentifrice at cost to school chil-— 
dren attending the clinics; fr, 

Apportion the clinics as follows: f 

Manhattan 3, Bronx 2, Brooklyn 2, © 
Richmond 1, and Queens 1. 


For the present and until the facilities 
for this work are enlarged, treatment 
will be given only to children between 
six and eight years, at present the work- | 
ing policy of the Health Department. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDING OF THF WORCESTER (MASS.) BOYS’ CLUB 


In a whirlwind campaign of twelve days a building fund of $162,691.38 was 


raised for this “factory of good citizenship.” 


Over 12,000 men, women, children 


and organizations subscribed to the fund in amounts varying from $25,000 to a 


penny. 


The spirit of the campaign even permeated prison walls, for from the 


Shut-in Club, whose members are prisoners at the Worcester County House of 


Correction, came a contribution and a note: 


“Tf we had had a Boys’ Club to 


attract us from the street when we were youngsters, we would not be behind 


prison walls today.” 


ASHINGTON STATE’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


REFERENDUM-—By W. M. LEISERSON 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Backep By organized labor, farm- 
fers’ granges, the Direct Legislation 
League and other organizations, initi- 
ative measure No. 8 has succeeded in 
getting on the ballot in the state of 
Washington, and will be voted on at the 
November elections. ‘If approved by the 
referendum, it will make unlawful the 
collection of employment office fees from 
persons seeking employment. The effect 
‘would be to drive out of business all 
those employment agencies which live 
‘on fees collected from  work-seekers. 
, Agencies depending for their fees on em- 
-ployers would not be affected. 

_ The employment agents of Washing- 
_ton answer this challenge of their right 
to collect fees by the question: “Don’t 
we render a service in furnishing in- 
_ formation and in bringing men and jobs 
to each other’s notice; and ought we 
not to be paid for the service?” 
_ The usual answer to this question is: 
“You furnish misinformation. You mis- 
represent, practice fraud, extortion and 
other abuses which all our efforts to 
regulate have proved futile. The only 
thing to do is to put you out of busi- 
mriess.” 

Any one who knows the employment 
agency business and every one who has 
tried earnestly to regulate private agen- 

cies will testify to the futility of regu- 
lation. 

But the inherent justice of the pro- 
posed Washington act can be shown in 
a better way. Ask the employment 
agent to whom he renders a service and 
he will answer “to employer and to em- 
ploye.” 

“Then why don’t you charge the em- 
ployer ?”’ 

“Tt is impossible. If we depended 
upon employers for our fees, we would 
have to go out of business. They simply 
will not pay.” 

_ Every time this question is put to em- 
ployment agents the answer is the same: 
“We charge the worker because we can 
get the fee from him and we cannot get 
it from the employer.” 
_ This is the downright wrong against 
which Washington’s initiative No. 8 is 
directed. Your employment agent can 
be as honest and truthful as a Sunday 
school teacher ought to be, but the nature 
of his business makes him put the bur- 
den of maintaining it on the weaker 
party. The worker who cannot help 
himself must pay. The employer who 
vis in a position to help himself gets the 
service free. The weakest, the lowest 
paid, the most helpless of our wage- 
earners, those who can least afford it, 
. pay a big tax for maintaining a service 
which no one can doubt is of benefit 
to all classes in the community. 


-, 


Unemployment in various phases 
forced itself upon public attention 
more than usual last winter. This 
winter it threatens to be an even 
more pressing problem. Some 
sort of an employment bureau is 
necessary as a go-between for em- 
ployer and employe. The state of 


Washington may decide, by refer- 
endum vote, to do away with the 
private employment bureaus which 
thrive on fees collected from the 


workers alone. As a substitute, 
Mr. Leiserson proposes the public 
employment office, properly organ- 
iged.—EDpIrTor. 


Not only is the payment of fees by 
the work-seeker a gross discrimination 
as between him and the employer who 
calls for help, but among those who do 
pay there is more unjust discrimination. 
A perfectly honest employment agent 
writes to the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations and strenuously 
objects to that section of its proposed 
plan of a national system of labor ex- 
changes which would require every em- 
ployment agent to file a schedule of fees 
or charges for positions. A great many 
times, he says, he cannot get men who 
are able or willing to pay his fees. In 
such cases, he must send men to work 
for only one dollar or fifty cents or ten 
cents or even for nothing, just to fill 
the order and satisfy the employer. Ob- 
viously, he points out, he could not do 
business for long on this basis. To make 
his expenses and profit he must charge 
others $2, $4 and $5 for their jobs. And 
we might add, that the fees are some- 
times as high as $10 for a common labor- 
er’s job. 

Again the weakest must bear the bur- 
dens. The employment agent cannot 
collect from all who seek work. He 
therefore collects more from those who 
must pay because they cannot help them- 
selves. 

The public indignation which has been 
aroused by continued abuses of private 
labor agencies and the organized back- 
ing which this initiative measure is re- 
ceiving make it probable that the law 
will be enacted. The fear is now ex- 
pressed that if taken to the courts it 
might be held contrary to the federal 
constitution. 

In 1898, however, Congress passed a 
law for the protection of seamen, which 
provides that no person shall “demand 
or receive from any seaman : 
any remuneration whatever for provid- 


ing him with employment.” From this 
it would seem that the fear expressed is 
probably groundless. 

Let the argument before 
be presented to show the oppressive 
burdens placed by employment agents 
upon a weak class unable to protect it- 
self. Let the speculative nature of the 
business be emphasized; and the court 
will undoubtedly hold that the state has 
a right to enact such legislation as a 
measure to promote the public welfare 
and as the only means of preventing 
unfair contracts. The American Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment Offices is 
ready to lend its aid in preparing the 
argument and presenting facts along this 
line to convince the courts. 

The people of the state of Washing- 
ton must remember, however, that in 
enacting this legislation they take a duty 
upon themselves—the duty of providing 
a substitute for private labor agencies. 
Merely to drive them out of business 
will not help the wage-earner. 

Nowadays it is impossible for work- 
ing people themselves to discover the 
opportunities for employment for which 
they are best fitted. They cannot call 
at every factory in large cities. They 
cannot know what farmer or distant 
construction company needs their serv- 
ices, or where railroads or lumber com- 
panies are maintaining camps. Some 
agent must make a specialty of gather- 
ing information about the opportunities 
for employment and rounding up the 
available supply of labor. 

The service of a labor agency is valu- 
able, is needed and must be maintained 
in every industrial community. If it is 
considered unjust to let the weakest 
classes of employes bear the whole tax 
of maintaining the service, then the 
state and the cities must make all pay 
their just share by establishing employ- 


the court 


,ment offices supported by public taxation. 


What service can be more important to 
a state and more public in its nature 
than telling people who are seeking em- 
ployment where work may be found? 

The state and the cities must conduct 
public employment offices on an efficient 
and adequate scale. It will not do to 
appoint a clerk or a superintendent at 
$1,000 or $1,200 a year and consider 
the duty done. A state system of 
labor exchanges must be established 
in co-operation with the municipalities, 
and if possible with the federal govern- 
ment, and at the head of it must be 
placed a man of the calibre of the presi- 
dent of a stock or produce exchange, 
with perhaps a larger sympathy for 
human frailties than the position of the 
latter requires. We must learn that the 
buying and selling of labor power 1s 
our most important activity and it ought 
to be organized in a public labor market 
on a modern, large-scale, and efficient 
basis. 
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Courtesy Safety Engineering 


WHAT FIRE DID IN A DEPARTMENT STORE HAVING AN OPEN ROTUNDA 


The open stairway is in the background 


IRE HAZARDS IN DEPARTMENT STORES—By ANNA 


CRAWFORD PHILLIPS 


A PROFOUND IMPRESSION was made 
upon the general public at the first ap- 
pearance on all theater programs in 
New York city of a warning by the 
fire commissioner calling attention to fire 
exits. That paragraph has met the eyes 
of tens of thousands of persons, with 
the result that people in theaters do 
“look around and find the nearest exit.” 

Nobody carries this habit of obser- 
vation as to exits into a department 
store, where almost every day there are 
more people than could get into any 
theater. In stores the danger of fire is 
almost unrealized, and the conditions 
causing the danger are practically un- 
known to the general public. 

An investigation made by the New 
York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission during the last few months is 
the first systematic study that has been, 
made relative to this subject. The tes- 
timony given at the recent hearings of 
the commission by its investigators 
brought out the existence of striking 
dangers. To these not only store em- 
ployes but also the general shopping pub- 
lic are exposed because of the general 
lack of precautions against fire and 
panic. Verifications of these facts and 
statements declaring that an acute fire 
and life hazard exists throughout the 
retail mercantile trade were made in tes- 
timony offered by safety engineers, fire 
prevention experts, insurance men, and 
prominent members of the New York 
City Fire Department. 

Immense open floor spaces, highly in- 
flammable stock, and the presence of the 
public in unlimited numbers constitute 
the most obvious elements of the fire and 
life hazard in stores. Because of these 
factors, heads of fire departments do not 
hesitate to express their constant dread 


The Committee on Safety of 
New York city conducted a study 
in relation to this subject for the 
New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission. Miss Phillips 
was the chief investigator for the 
commission, whose report 1s 
shortly to be isswed.—Enrtor. 


of fires in stores »with possibilities of 
fatal results. The reports of the New 
York State Labor Department have re- 
peatedly called attention to the fearful 
consequences should a fire occur in a 
store when crowded with people. 

In the eighty stores selected for the 
study in New York state, the total num- 
ber of employes exceeds 60,000—the 
daily attendance of customers running 
into hundreds of thousands. That this 
number is conservative is indicated by 
the results of a study of the crowds in 
department stores made in New York 
city at the height of the last Christmas 
season. By actual count one store em- 
ploying over 4,500 persons, contained, 
at one time, over 9,000 customers. 

Many besides the shoppers are at- 
tracted to these stores. Their restaur- 
ants are daily attended by thousands, 
and dress parades, concerts and ex- 
hibitions frequently draw large crowds. 

Of the eighty stores visited, 75 per 
cent had no stairway enclosed in fire- 
resisting material, such as wire glass 
or solid fire-resisting walls. This means 
that in these stores, buildings five to ten 
stories high, the chief and natural means 
of escapé is dangerous, if not worthless. 

If the shopper will make but a cur- 
sory observation of stairways in stores 
he will find conditions varying from the 
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open stair winding around an open ele- 


vator shaft—which is simply a ee 


to the stairway in a fire-resisting en- 
closure, separate from the building and 
known as a smoke-proof tower. There 
will be found landings used for the dis- 
play of merchandise; isolated flights of 
enclosed stairways, the use of which ne- 
cessitates cotiing out into the store on 
each floor; and stairways emptying on 
the street floor distant from any exit. 
Stairways are commonly found in ro- 
tundas in the center of the building and 
others, sometimes enclosed, either in the 
center of the ground floor or on a side 
wall distant from any street exit. As 
the street floor is always the most crowd- 
ed, such construction makes possible 
the addition of the crowds from upper 


floors to the ground floor, and decreases © 


the chance of emptying a store in case 
of panic, without serious accident. | 

A fire last winter in a department 
store in New York state started in the 
basement and reached the top of the 
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building within five minutes, sweeping 
through the unprotected floor openings, — 


The report contains recommendations 
that all such openings—stairways, wells 
and rotundas, elevator shafts, waste and 
package 
closures of fire-resisting materials. 
There is a strong feeling, to which a 
representative of department store in- 


terests agreed at the hearings, that a 


floor planned to hold a great many peo- 
ple should have stairways sufficient for 


the safe exit of the maximum number ~ 


that particular floor can ever hold. 


chutes—be protected by en-— 


ee 


Who has not seen on bargain days — 


and often at other times, aisle spaces re+ — 


duced fully one-half by movable sales — 


counters? Picture a demand for the 
use of those aisles and the stumbling, 


jamming and injury which would result! — 


By far the greater number of stores 
fail to provide wide diréct aisles to ex- 
its, nor do they indicate where such 
exits are. They seem _ reluctant to 
post signs on which the word “fire” 
is used. Many stairways 
escapes are unindicated or indicated in 
such an unobtrusive way as to count for 
little or nothing. Pale grey signs hay- 


tive as signs, but they fail to impress 
the eye and attention as to their real 
purpose. 

The use of the word “fire” suggests 


» 
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P 
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ing “stairway” in gilt letters are attrac- 4 
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; 
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and fire- ~ 


the possibility—a possibility which store — 


owners wish to minimize in the minds 
of the public, failing to recognize the 
fact that education and familiarity make 
for safety. . } 

The open well and rotunda—found in 
thirty-five of the stores visited—is rec- 
ognized to be such a dangerous feature 
that no new store buildings of this type 
are now permitted in the city of New 
York. These open rotundas, extending 
through and connecting floors, are a 
traditional form of store architecture 
because of the belief that the public is 
impressed by the sense of light and 
airiness and the effective displays made 
possible. Patrons, however, have never: 
known or realized that rotundas consti- 


‘tute one of the gravest dangers to them- 


selves and to employes. 
Automatic sprinkler systems are a fire 
protective apparatus widely installed in 
é 


industry 
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stores, the resulting reductions in in- 
surance rates and questions of financial 
credit encouraging such installation. 

The amount of protection afforded by 
a sprinkler system is dependent on the 
degree of efficiency in which it is main- 
rained. Such maintenance was fre- 
juently found to be imperfect and care- 
less. Goods were found stocked so as 
fo interfere with the operation of sprink- 
ler heads; in some stores false ceilings 
of cloth were stretched between sprink- 
ler heads and merchandise so that heat 
caused by any fire would fail to reach 
and immediately operate the automatic 
device which releases the water. 

In one store employing 1,200 persons 
and occupying three buildings, an indi- 
cator located in the engine room regis- 
fers the building, but not the floor, when 
for any reason water flows from a 
sprinkler head in any part of the store. 
On getting any signal from any of these 
three buildings the engineer turns off 
the water for that building because he 
<nows that heads are frequently knock- 
2d off in a delivery room having a low 
ceiling—then he goes in search of the 
flow. The signal may be caused by a 
ire at any time, but obviously this prac- 
tice defeats for the time being the pro- 
ection for the whole building. 

If the public or employes know that 
such a system is installed for their pro- 
fection, danger of panic in case of fire 
is greatly lessened. But the apparatus 
is generally unobserved and its use is 
practically unknown to the general pub- 
lic. Inquiry was made of one hundred 
salespeople, and exactly eleven knew the 
purpose of the system. Some of the an- 
swers were: “For extra electric light”; 
“for steam heat’; “for ventilation”; but 
by far the greater number of the an- 
swers were: “I never noticed them be- 
fore,’ and “I do not know.” 

It was found that fire drills exist in 
very few mercantile estallishments, al- 
though panic conditions can be antici- 
pated and possibly overcome by this 
means. These drills should undoubtedly 
include a thorough knowledge of the 
workings of sprinkler systems as well as 
other auxiliary fire appliances. 

It is claimed there has never been a 
loss of life from fire in asprinklered 
mercantile building, but the point at is- 
sue is—have such systems prevented or 
checked panics? Department store own- 
ers depend implicitly upon them for fire 
protection, but they apparently have not 
educated the public to regard them as 
safety devices. If in a crowded section 
of a store an electric light bulb should 
burst and set fire to materials—as has 
happened—panic would spread like wild 
fire, but might be allayed by drilled 
salespeople exclaiming: “There is water 
all over our heads that can put out the 
fire.’ That is developing sprinkler pro- 
tection to a point where it affects the 
safety of human beings. 

Drills would also have the effect of 
familiarizing employes with exits rather 
than the ones they are accustomed to 
use. Education and drills are all the 
more essential because of the enormous 
number of employes other than sales- 
people, who work in factories, work- 
rooms, and bookkeeping and mail order 
departments. In these sections, never 
seen by customers, were discovered some 
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THE INEVITABLE RESULT OF UNPROTECTED FLOOR OPENINGS 


The stairway in this hotel circled the elevator shaft, a condition 
widely prevalent in stores 


of the most serious defects as to exit 
facilities. Locked, barred and obstruct- 
ed windows to fire-escapes, doors open- 
ing inward, narrow and obstructed aisles, 
inaccessible stairs, seriously endanger 
hundreds of workers thus employed. 

While smoking by employes is pro- 
hibited in stores, an indulgence hard to 
explain is extended to customers. The 
community is familiar with the fact that 
in factory buildings, where the number 
of occupants is limited by law, smokers 
are heavily fined because of the fire 
hazard they create, yet inside one fifteen 
minute period seven men _ were seen 
smoking on the street floor of a large 
New York department store. During 
the Christmas season last year two men, 
who were smoking cigarettes in a crowd- 
ed store, were permitted by the head 
aisle man to continue, in face of vigor- 
ous protest on the part of other custom- 
ers. Counters were covered with in- 
flammable goods, aisles were obstructed 
by light wooden sales tables; yet these 
men were allowed to endanger the life 
and safety of others. 

It must be borne in mind that exist- 
ing building codes have been directly 
contributory to the high degree of haz- 
ard existing in stores. When the erec- 
tion is permitted of a modern store 
building having an area of 20,000 square 
feet a floor with but two stairways— 
both open—having a total capacity of 
but ninety people a floor, it is an indi- 
cation of the degree to which the mu- 
nicipalities have neglected the safety of 
the public. But the blame rests square- 
ly upon store owners when the house- 
keeping—or maintenance—is so careless 
that it increases the ordinary fire haz- 


ard: 


It was repeatedly found during the in- 
vestigation that the greatest careless- 
ness was shown in the manner of col- 
lection and disposal of waste and rub- 


bish; the use of inflammable packing 
materials such as excelsior, hay, paper, 
etc.; the lack of safeguarding the use of 
such highly inflammable materials as al- 
cohols, turpentine, gasoline, etc. 

Among other recommendations in the 
report to the commission is the important 
one advocating a limitation of occu- 
pancy. The recent additions to the New 
York state labor law definitely limit the 
number of persons who may occupy a 
factory building and make that number 
dependent primarily on the presence of 
standard means of exit. As a result of 
fearful theater and factory fires we have 
made these types of buildings safe. In 
probably no other industry do we find 
the public contributing directly to the 
life hazard of the employe as is the 
case in stores. 

The workingman’s wife knows that 
when she goes on a Coney Island boat 
a man counts all passengers and just so 
many may go aboard. The woman who 
goes to a theater or concert hall knows 
that just so many people are allowed 
in the building, and no more. Yet in the 
department store, a business, like the 
others, conducted for the profit of the 
owner, there is no limiting of the num- 
ber of people in the building, and their 
safety has not been safeguarded by the 
laws of the state. 

We see waiting rooms, auditoriums, 
ticket offices, rest and hospital rooms all 
provided for the comfort, convenience 
and pleasure of customers; with this re- 
gard for comfort goes a disregard for 
the physical safety of thousands of 
persons—thousands. of customers and 
employes daily given over to that 
chance which resulted in the tragedies 
of the Slocum and Iroquois and, Tri- 
angle disasters. 

Is it only while under the horror of a 
tragedy on sea or land that we enact 
laws for the safety of humanity? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SONGS FROM THE SMOKE 


By MapeLeINE SWEENY MILLER. 
Methodist Book Concern. 62 pp. Price 
$.75; by mail of THE Survey $.80. 

Central Park in 
late September is an 
admirable place in 
which to read Made- 
leine Sweeny Mil- 
ler’s Songs from the 
Smoke. Its air of 
sunshiny leisure 
makes more — vivid 
the picture’ of; the 
black Pittsburgh 
|river (only one of 
Pittsburgh’s rivers is 
black), or the flame- -belching mills. But 
the quality of truth in this modest, gray 
book would hold the attention anywhere, 

To interpret the spirit of a city is 
a daring task, the more daring if the 
city has not learned to know its own 
spirit; and our “social consciousness” is 
still so strained that most efforts at so- 
cial poetry have an air of standing on 
tiptoe. Yet Mrs. Miller’s verses are re- 
freshing in their ype: and direct- 
ness, for instance: 


Interpreting 
the Spirit of 
a City 


BG) 


“Your Tomorrow 
“Who is it walking yonder 
With the lunch pail on his arm? 
It’s the future of your country 
And you dare not do him harm. 


“Yes, just now he’s plain Croatian 
But if you will help him through, 

He will some day guide the nation 
Which depended once on you.” 


In Rain at the Mill, there is a sug- 
gestion of the older Victorian poets, but 
with the modern note. 

Songs for the Evening Hour are a 
shade less satisfying unless: we except 
A Beacon Face and Immortality which 
is as exquisite as a flower. A Ballad of 
Eugenics is the astonishing title of one 
of these, a poem which in its dignity 
puts to shame our cupids mourning over 
a lost romance: 


“A mighty stream runs past my house 
Right through my grounds it flows. 
From unseen springs it comes, and then 
To unseen springs it goes.” 


Songs for the Seasons are diversified 
and fine in quality. I am tempted to 
quote more than is permissible here. 
In all the verses there are singing lines 
which charm the ear, yet there are some 
defects of form. The author’s sense 
of rhythm flags when we are asked to 
make two syllables of “roar” and “pure.” 
She also fails at times to make the 
fine distinction. between simplicity and 
commonplaceness; otherwise, she could 
not give us the thrilling line in Immi- 
grant Motherhood: 


“Poor soul, how she feasts on this ban- 
quet of rest,” 
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and then 
“But all is so strange to her, people 
don’t care,—” 


which is a drop that hurts. Again, in 
The Birth of Spring she shows a light, 
sure touch in the first lines, 


“Quick streams of little waters flow 
Beneath the winters crusty snow,’ 


but closes, 


“Our winter's cares away we'll fling, 
And rhapsodize (!) the living spring.” 

But minor questions of literary form 
are only important because the little book 
has, as we believe, permanent. value as 
a sincere and helpful voice in a dif- 
ficult time. Never in man’s memory 
have men: been more oppressed by “the 
burthen and the mystery of this unin- 
telligible world’; never have they felt 
more lost. There is sore need of the 
prophet and the seer, not only in Europe 
where civilization is being blown up 
with artillery, but here where the reflec- 
tion of that blazing infamy distorts and 
magnifies our older problems. 

The war may be but the birthpangs 
of a new soul of the world-—at least, 
men are stirred to strange new thoughts 
and all their foundations are shaken. 
Even the gentler singers of our time will 
be tested in stern fashion and ques- 
tioned as to whether their former values 
will bear examination. It is not fair, 
but we can not help it. This restless 
spirit makes us turn backward from the 
lyrics of quiet hours to those which 
smell of the smoke of the industrial 
battle so like to other forms of war. 

We read backward through the songs 
of Christmas and of Easter, that faith- 
ful inheritance of which we are not 
worthy, through the Hymns of Human- 
ity and Co-operation, fhe songs of a 
future not yet arrived or understood, 
and find ourselves again among the 
Songs for the Brothers Who Toil. We 
face the still upstanding questions of 
labor which is ugly without knowing 
why—of living which is sordid in God’s 
world of beauty yet knows its own in- 
tegrity. How American is that song of 
the Pittsburgh river: 

“Yes, I am homely, oily am I, 

Hideous, swollen and bleared; 

Yet I have answered my laborer’s cry 

Not yet is my conscience seared.” 

How strangely Christian is the Way- 
side and Highway in Autumn, in which 
the golden rod and the blackening stacks 
of the mills are both pictured [origin- 
ally published in THe Survey]. 
“Yet this nest of fiendish flame— 
Brood all-worthy Satan’s name— 
Rises up from God’s own mills. 
His as much as all the hills, 
Where they stand, the flowering 
Rods of sunshine, held ‘at bay 
While the autumn wears away.” 

Beuran E. KEeNnNarp. 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY 


By Sata BrumMpack ANTRIM and ~ 


Ernest Irvine Antrim. Pioneer 
Press, Van Wert, Ohio. 306 pp. 
Price $2.00. By mail of THE Survey 
$2.14. 
All interested in 
lic education, espe- 


Freres cially every librarian, 


in the 


United States || count of the pioneer 


county library in the 
United States as pre- 
sented by the found- 
er’s daughter 

son-in-law. 
John S aantuommd 
= Brumback, born in 

Ohio, 1829, heen life in poverty. 
tegrity, ability and perseverance brought 
him to eminence 
By his will in 1897 he bequeathed a 
new building to the library of Van Wert, 
Ohio, his home town. This library, 
opened in 1894, became a city institu- 
tion in 1896. 
as finally presented by Mr. Brumback’s 
heirs, provided that the library should 
be used and maintained by Van Wert, 
County. Changing the library from a 
town to a county institution, was mo- 
mentous. On July 30, 1898, the gift was 
formally accepted. Almost a year later 
the corner-stone was laid. 
building was dedicated January 1, 1901. 
Part I, closing with the dedication, 
chiefly consists of press reports reflect- 
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ing the public attitude toward the new ~ 


library. 

Part II describes the physical and so- 
cial conditions of the county and the 
library’s administration and operation. 
By 1904 sixteen branches had been es- 
tablished. Each successive year some 
new progressive policy was _ initiated. 
Through ‘exhibits at county fairs, talks 
by the librarian at rural centers, wide 
correspondence and advertisement the 
library has steadily enlarged its sphere 
of influence. Farmers turn to it for 
knowledge of improved agriculture as 
well as for books in the farm home. In 
1911 work with county schools was be- 
gun. A new library law which provides 
for every school a collection of at least 
fifty books will go into effect September, 
1914. 

Part III considers the county library 
movement in the United States. Ohio 
claims first place through the pioneer 
work of Van Wert and Hamilton Coun- 
ties. The library of Hagerstown, Md., 
though a little later in time, was a fore- 
most factor in county library develop- 
ment. Other states follow with legisla- 
tion varying in effectiveness. California 
has made the widest, most highly or- 
ganized application of the principles in- 
itiated by Ohio. Since 1909, county li- 
braries have been established in twenty- 
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wo out of fifty-eight California coun- 
ies. Not including a large number of 
ibraries which offer county facilities 
here are now fifty-three county libraries 
n the United States most of which are 
maintained by taxation upon county 
yroperty. 
Maset Ratnsrorp Haines. 


SUGENICS: TWELVE UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


A Foreword by Lewellys F. Barker. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 348 pp. 
Price $2.00; by mail of the’ THE 


Survey $2.14. 
The lectures which 


make up this volume 


Skicntibe were delivered during 
Dcidione the scholastic year of 
E 1912-13 to the student 
xpounded 


bodies of various col- 
leges. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Wilson, whose in- 
terest in the subject 
of eugenics is well 
known, made provi- 
sion for twenty-eight 
such addresses and 
irom them the twelve in this book were 
selected and published with an intro- 
luctory note by Dr. Barker of Johns 
Hopkins. 

So much that is of dubious value is 
written on this subject today, so much 
‘ash generalization from scientific data, 
which are aS yet incomplete, that the 
yublication of a book such as this is 
nost timely. The writers are all well- 
<nown men and include such authorities 
us Charles Davenport of the Cold Spring 
Harbor experimental laboratory of the 
carnegie Institute; V. C. Vaughan, 
lean of the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; W. H. Howell, pro- 
fessor of physiology at Johns Hopkins. 

The fact that all are dealing with the 
same subject makes a certain amount of 
repetition inevitable, and one does tire a 
ittle of the monk Mendel and his peas, 
of the Kallikaks and the Jukes, but there 
s enough variety in the attitude of mind 
of the different writers to make a peru- 
sal of the whole volume well worth 
while. All opinions possible to the scien- 
ific mind will be found expounded in 
his book. 

Here is the scientist who can leap in 
magination from our present knowledge 
ubout the hereditary element in a few 
liseases and deformities—chorea, nose- 
sleed, cataract, multiple fingers—to the 
‘ime when we shall have determined 
with certainty the laws of heredity for 
ull human traits, mental and physical. 
Here is also the scientist who will go no 
further than to say that we are just be- 
zinning to understand something of the 
mechanism of heredity and that biologi- 
sal science has at last found a method 
»f investigation which promises much 
additional information. We find the 
snthusiast who is ready to give advice 
10w to individuals contemplating mar- 
riage, and we find also the cautious man 
who questions whether our knowledge 
oday places us in a better position to 
interfere wisely in the matter of human 
ropagation than did the Spartans cen- 
uries ago. . : 

There are, however, certain points up- 
n which all these authorities are agreed: 
hat the science of heredity, the basis of 
sugenics, is in its infancy and there is 


need of much study and experimenta- 
tion in this field; that the propagation 
of the manifestly unfit, the hopelessly 
defective, should be prevented by segre- 
gation; and that a selective birth-rate is 
desirable to compensate for the selec- 
tive death rate with which modern medi- 
cine and philanthropy have so seriously 
interfered. All are agreed that the girl 
should be urged to select as her mate a 
man untainted with venereal disease, and 
that the man should be warned against 
the “beautiful moron” whose children 
are so likely to inherit their mother’s 
feeble mentality. _ 

On the subject of the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment in 
shaping human character there is di- 
vergence of opinion, and on the ques- 
tion of present-day legislation, a still 
greater divergence. Dr. Davenport 
gives as the program of the eugenists, 
investigation, education, and finally 
legislation based on sound public opin- 
ion. “For the carrying out of this pro- 
gram the public is quite ready and in- 
deed waiting.” 

Dr. Barker believes that hasty and ill- 
advised legislation is preceding that solid 
foundation of demonstrable fact which 
alone would justify law making, and 
Professor Ellwood warns us that there 
is an especial danger in premature legis- 
lation forbidding marriage to certain 
classes of defectives. “Unwise laws, in 
other words, may not prevent the repro- 
duction of the unfit, but only add to the 
burden of defectiveness the further bur- 
den of illegitimacy.” It is hard to give 
in a few words the attitude of these men 
toward “direct action” but the reader 
will easily see that there is a distinct 
difference of opinion among them. 

To anyone deeply interested in this 
subject the whole series of twelve lec- 
tures will be none too much. To the 
hasty reader one might perhaps recom- 
mend especially the chapters by Howell 
and by Keller, though this is really only 
a personal judgment. : 

Auice Hamitton, M.D. 
REGULATION 


By W. G. Barnard. Stewart & Kidd 
Co. 124 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.07. 


The author discusses 
with brevity, but with 
sincerity and compre- 
hensively, the follow- 
ing, among other vital 
topics: The doctrine 
of free land; wage 
regulation in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and 
England; the mul- 
tiple monetary sys- 
I! tem; the labor prob- 

lem; unemployment; 
trusts; land monopoly; vast private for- 
tunes; high cost of living; the money 
system; the tariff; etc. 

For all these diverse problems he sug- 
gests a remedy not as an iconoclast, but 
as a constructive thinker. The book is 
provocative of thought, helpful, and in- 
vigorating, even if one can not accept 
the author’s conclusions. 

The avowed purpose of the book is: 

To show that all economic problems 
are phases of the problem of the equit- 


Division of 
Production 


able division of the production of the 
country ; 

To show that a remedy, in order to 
solve all economic problems, must pro- 
vide a means by which the people will 
secure a just division of the production 
| the country, and should do nothing 
else; 

To show that neither the confiscation 
of property nor the collective owner- 
ship of property would make the solu- 
tion of these problems easier; 

To show that a continued equitable 
division of production will result in an 
equitable distribution of wealth; 

And to offer a remedy that would pro- 
vide a means by which the people would 
secure a just division of the production 
of the country. 

Mr. Barnard presents a new economic 
theory upon which he bases a new eco- 
nomic remedy. 

He endeavors to show that a remedy 
that will provide a means by which the 
people can secure a just division of the 
production of the country will solve all 
economic problems. He proposes that 
the division of the production be de- 
termined by the will of the people, and 
outlines in detail a plan by which this 
can be accomplished. 

The volume is well worth the atten- 
tion of serious students of contemporary 
politics and sociology. 

EMANUEL STERNHEIM. 
SHALL I DRINK? 


By Josep H. Crooxer. The Pilgrim 
Press. 257 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.10. 


Dr. Crooker _ be- 
lieves that John Bar- 

Opinions of leycorn received his 
Prominent Men.|| death blow when sci- 

adiWomen ence im the last “part 
of the nineteenth 
century declared that 
“alcohol is not a life- 
giver but a life-de- 
stroyer.” In support 
of this declaration he 
asks the question, 
“Shall I drink?’ and 
lets men and women prominent in vari- 
ous fields answer it. Here are some 
of the answers: 

PrestpENT Tarr: “To the man who is 
actively engaged in responsible work, 
who must have at his command, the 
best that is in him at its best, I would 
with all the emphasis that I possess, 
advise and urge, leave drink alone, ab- 
solutely. I do not drink.” 

PresipENT Emeritus Exior: “The al- 
coholism of the white race must be over- 
come or that vice with the licentiousness 
that it provokes will overcome the race.” 

Lioyp Grorce: “No reform, political 
or social, will prevail in this country 
[England] unless you precede it with 
temperance reform.” 

Joun Mircuetr: “The progress of the 
nation depends more upon the solution 
of the liquor problem than upon the dis- 
position of any other question confront- 
ing the people of our country.” 

Connie Mack: “Alcoholism is prac- 
tically eliminated from base ball.” Else- 
where, he says: “Alcohol slows a man 
down. I don’t bother with youngsters 
that drink.” 
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Jane Appams: “A careful scientist 
has called alcohol the indispensable ve- 
hicle of the business transacted by the 
white slave traders and has asserted 
that without its use the trade could not 
long continue.” 

Wittram T. SepGwicx: “Alcoholic 
indulgence stands almost, if not alto- 
gether, in the front rank of the enemies 
to be combated in the battle for health.” 

Booker T. Wasuincton: ‘“Prohibi- 
tion has attacked the evil at its source, 
and the results which the enforcement 
of this law brought about serve to in- 
dicate to what extent evils can 
be modified, if proper measures are taken 
and these measures are backed up by 
the will of the people.” 

Dr. Witt1amM Lien TEx: “Only seven 
years ago half the adult population of 
China smoked opium. Today I think 
that you can scarcely find one per cent 
who do so. I feel sure that what we 
have been able to do in China, can be 
easily done in Europe in regard to the 
question of alcohol,” 

Dr. Crooker arraigns social workers 
as addicted to “liquor blindness,” in not 
being able “to see this Drink Curse in 
its true proportion.” While he believes 
that education is the crux of the situ- 
ation, he advocates legislation as an 
aid. The book is a thoughtful, non- 
specious, exhaustive treatment of a 
great question. 

ELizABETH TILTON, 
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Herded and huddled. Our boat drifts on and on. 
The dim far lights of the city shiver. 
Dim in our hearts the lost lights quiver. 
We are leaden and weary and wan. 


Let us drift—let us drift, let us drift, let us drift forever. 


They are gleams, they are dreams, the ships that are slowly 


hite and still. 


passing, 


They are gleams, they are dreams, that the river is softly glassing. 


O City, have pity this night! 
Is it thy breath, O Death, that has touched the city? 


All day we have bent to your will! 


That has made that hard face soft, and those hard eyes kind? 
Is it Death that has brought and taught to our master pity? 
Is it thy white breath, O Death, in the heart of the city, 

And is it a corpse and a phantom we leave behind? 


Is it Death? 


Let us drift. We are weary, too weary for MEPDIng. 


Too weary to labor, too weary to love, too weary to roam. 

The waters, the air and the sky, they are sleeping, sleeping. 

Let us drift—on the air a silence like sorrow is creeping. 

Weare weary of going to work. O God! Weare weary of going home! 


By Count Ilya 
Pricely 
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A / ORD comes of the drowning on October 10 
of a young surgeon and a boat’s crew of 
he revenue cutter Manning. This tragedy of the 
\Jaska coast coincided with the publication in THE 
SurvEY of that date of Mr. McAllister’s article 
lescribing the work done by the United States 
Revenife Cutter Service, in saving lives and re- 
leving suffering at sea and along the shores of 
yur distant possessions. 
_The Manning received a signal from Cape 
Sarichef that a man was seriously ill in the light- 
house at that point. Although a dangerous sea 
vas running, Assistant Surgeon Luther W. 
Jenkins, of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ce, and a boat’s crew set out. The trip was 
nade with great difficulty, but it was found neces- 
sary to carry the patient back to the Manning, as 
facilities required for his treatment could be ob- 
rained only in the well-equipped sick-bay of the 
ship. On the return trip the boat was capsized. 
All perished in the fierce tides which sweep 
through Unalga Pass. 

If the task of pulling a boat through such a sea 
nad been attempted in time of war in order to 
sut a cable or to lay a mine, the daring of the 
srew would have been widely applauded; but as 
the exploits of peace do not enjoy the high esteem 
accorded to those of war, the occurrence became 
an inconspicuous item in the news of the day 
where, doubtless, it was noticed and its signifi- 
cance realized by only a few. 


WO weeks ago Joseph Lee pointed out in 

Tue Survey that to vanquish war we must 
find peaceful pursuits which demand the same 
self-sacrifice and involve equivalent dangers. 
What exploits of war have more of self-sacrifice 
or of danger than the attempt of these sailors 
with this young surgeon at their head to save the 
ife of a fellow-man? Assistant Surgeon Jenkins 
may have been inspired by the long list of medical 
officers of his own service who have laid down 
their lives for the advancement of science and the 
conquest of disease ; but it is likely that he thought 
of nothing of the sort, and took the risk of death 
only because a spirit of devotion made no other 
sourse possible. Mr. Lee feels that we have 
failed to fashion our daily life so that its oppor- 
funities rise to the levels of loyalty and self-sacri- 
fice which war demands. Such incidents as this 
seem to show that our grotesque distortion of 
values in loyalty and self-sacrifice quite as much 
as our lack of opportunities in peace, lead us to 
1celaim only the heroes of war. 
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Centuries of minstrelsy and chronicle have kept 
the soldiers on their pedestal in the imaginations 
of men; may not.a wider knowledge of instances 
of self-sacrifice in peace lift such men as manned 
this boat in Arctic waters to as high an estate? 


T has been said that after the third week of a 
war disease begins to claim more victims 
than shot and shell. The third week of the 
European war is long since past. How far dis- 
ease is making itself felt we shall not know for 
some time, but we have every reason to hope that 
there will be less sickness among the soldiers of 
all armies than has ever been true before. Of 
course, no one can say how much suffering will be 
caused by exposure to cold rains in trenches filled 
with water, but the great epidemic disease of arm- 
ies, typhoid fever, will probably be a very slight 
danger. 
Our own Spanish-American war furnished a 
staggering demonstration to the world of how not 
to manage an army; for we lost by sickness, chief- 
ly typhoid, thirteen times as many men as from 
wounds. The Boer war did its part in showing 
the dangers of disease, but it remained for the 
Japanese to clinch the matter by demonstrating 
what could and should be done to protect soldiers 
from epidemic. Since then sanitary science has 
made strides in every country and we need scarce- 
ly fear that the control of food and water and the 
disposal of excrement will not be well done. 

More effectual, however, will be the protection 
of the soldiers by anti-typhoid vaccination. This 
safeguard has been used in our army with so much 
success as practically to banish typhoid fever 
from the ranks. In the entire enrollment of 90,- 
000 men in the United States and insular posses- 
sions there were but three cases of typhoid dur- 
ing 1913 and not one death. Previous to the in- 
troduction of vaccination the best record which 
had been obtained by sanitary precautions was in 
1908, when there were 239 cases with 24 deaths in 
a force of 74,692 men. 

This preventive vaccination is said to be in gen- 
eral use in both the German and French armies. 
The British, whose attitude toward vaccination of 
any kind has always been more sentimental than 
scientific, have neglected to introduce this meas- 
ure in the army: but under the urging of Sir 
William Osler, who holds up our record as an ex- 
ample, and of Sir Almroth Wright, who offers 
280.000 doses of the vaccine free, many men are 
undergoing vaccination in the training camps. 
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BISHOP SPALDING 


ISHOP SPALDING was a member of the 
first Joint Commission on Social Service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and had con- 


tinued since 1910 to serve on successive commis-~ 


sions until his sudden death in September, As 
Dr. Melish brought out in last week’s issue of 
Tur Survey, it was indeed fortunate for the 
church that it had in this commission, which was 
to try to clarify its thinking on the social question 
and express its mind in action, a man of his il- 
lumined radicalism and constructive temper. His 
first contribution was to point out that his church 
had assumed, in what it had said on the relation 
between capital and labor, the permanence of 
the wage system; and that, if the church was not to 
go over to Socialism, neither should it be com- 
mitted to capitalism, but should be free. All the 
utterances of this Social Service Commission 
since then have witnessed to that contention of 
Bishop Spalding. He also was insistent upon a 
democratic financing of the social work of the 
church. He held that dependence upon the gifts 
of a fewerich people would necessarily cireum- 
scribe the activities of the commission and hush 
its voice when it ought to speak out. 


Although a Marxian Socialist and uncompro- 
mising in his personal utterances, Bishop Spald- 
ing believed in social team-work. He was no dog- 
matist, socially or ecclesiastically; he believed, 
but he tolerated the beliefs of other men. He rec- 
ognized that official bodies can go no faster than 
the people they represent; that too rapid progress 
puts them so far in advance that they cease to 
lead. Therefore, he gladly worked with conserva- 
tives, and never forgot that he was set in a so- 
ciety which could be socially redeemed only by its 
men and women of social vision. He was always 
the pioneer, but the pioneer who labored to open 
a way for other men. He was the leader of an or: 
ganized body of men, not a free lance. 


Bishop Spalding was a bishop who knew his in- 
dustrial society at first hand rather than from 
books. He was not a worker, being the son of a 
bishop, and a college man; but he mingled with 
the workers. Was a strike leader to address a 
mass-meetinge of discontented workmen, the 
bishop was there in their midst both to learn and 
to show his sympathy. The speakers might damn 
all clergymen and denounce the church; but he 
was a bishop who knew that there was some truth 
in what they said, and that the church was re- 
sponsible in part at least for their hatred of her. 
It was this first-hand knowledge of working men 
that led him to say, ‘‘I am by no means certain 


POVERTY 


Apion F'Ettows Bacon 


It isn’t just the pinch and pang 
That tries our spirits so, 

It’s missing what the others have,— 
Not knowing that they know. 
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that the wage-earner will thank me for trying to | 
Nevertheless he pleaded the | 


plead his cause.’’ 
cause of the wage-earner; at what price, wage- 
earners will probably never know or appreciate. 


The congregation which heard him at the last Gen- 


eral Convention was not composed of working men 
and women, but, as he frankly told them, of people 
who lived on profit, rent and interest. Many of 
them, who were delighted with him personally 
and were interested in his missionary endeavor, 
turned against him and refused to give a cent to 
his work. It hurt him deeply and many a time he 
questioned in his soul if he was doing right. But 
he rose from his Gethsemane ready to pay the 
price of obedience to his heavenly vision. 
Although he believed in the class struggle, 


Bishop Spalding never was a member of the So- | 


cialist party. The reason.was in part psycholog- 
ical. 
ist as well as a Socialist. He was experiencing a 


revolt against dogmas and forms; he saw: how — 


men put churchism in place of Christianity, dog — 
mas and creeds in place of faith and hope and 
love. Accordingly, he could not bring himself to 


use new shibboleths and tie up to new dogmas. To — 


many Socialists the party is what the church is to 
many Christians, the organized way of getting 
things done, idealism transformed into life. They 
no more question the party than they question the 
church. Bishop Spalding on the contrary did 
question the church and revolted from its narrow 
and outgrown ways in many things. 


matist. Bishop Spalding voted the Socialist 
ticket but he could not bring himself to subseribe 
to the narrow tests of party membership. 

Above all, 
‘‘God’s poor.’’ To the poor, the men who labored 
and the women and children who toiled, he held 
that God had given the earth; the inheritance was 
theirs, but others, the strong and the clever, had 
kept them from it; and the church too often loved 
to have it so. He pleaded, therefore, for the 


—ehureh to hold with Marx that labor and not cap- 


ital is the basis of production, and so to choose be- 
tween dollars and men. In his soul he believed 
that such was the will and purpose of the eternal 
and in the future would triumph. It was his faith 
in a spiritual order that colored his preaching of 
a new economic order based upon a juster system 
of production and distribution of wealth. After 
all, he was not an economist but a seer; not a 
philosopher but a prophet. He believed in God 
manifested in Christ Jesus and he lived to make 
clear and compelling what to him was the divine 
will and purpose for the world. 


eA iz, 


Keclesiastically speaking, he was a rational- 


A religious | 
rationalist is in no mood to turn economie dog-. 
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3ishop Spalding was a champion of — 
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‘ASSACHUSETTS has at last its 
long-awaited health commissioner. 

» is Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, since 
JO in the federal Public Health Serv- 


Dr. McLaughlin’s observations in the 
urine Hospital and on immigration 
ty at the port of New York, were pub- 
hed in a study of the character and 
ects of American immigration. He 
‘ved in the Hygiene Laboratory, 
ashington. In Naples, Italy, he stud- 
| malaria and measures for its pre- 
ation. In cities of Germany and Rus- 
he investigated cholera and soon had 
portunity to apply and to extend his 
earches in the Philippines, where he 
$ first assistant director of health and 
er a professor in the Philippine Medi- 
_ School. He found in Bilibid prison 
per cent of cholera bacillus-carriers 
jong the healthy prisoners—thus ex- 
lining the frequent and mysterious 
idemics of cholera in a place sup- 
sedly under strict sanitary control. 
In the Islands he discovered also the 
eat prevalence of infantile beriberi. 
least 60 per cent of children’s deaths 
one year were due to this disease, 
lich is, nevertheless, both curable and 
eventable. 

Since his return to the United States, 
. McLaughlin has made a sanitary 
rvey of the Great Lakes on the Amer- 
nn side from Duluth to Ogdensburg, 
similar survey of the lower Missouri 
ver from Sioux City to its mouth. 
> checked an outbreak of Asiatic 
olera in Boston, in 1911, and secured 
rulations for closer examination of 
migrants in Boston and Providence. 
The appointment of Dr. McLaughlin 
ams to fulfil Governor Walsh’s inten- 
n, expressed at the time of the board’s 
organization, to secure as commission- 
“the most experienced and the best 
thority on the administration of pub- 
health” that he could find in the 
untry. 


Y the withdrawal of Father Andrew 

Spetz from his effective work for 
e Polish people in St. Stanislaus’ par- 
1, Chicago has lost one of its best 
yed and most useful church social 
srkers. Although of German and 
ench-Canadian origin, Father Spetz 
d been identified with Chicago’s large 


lish population ever since he came_ 


om the College of the Propaganda at 
yme, where he was trained for this 
ork. 

Much of the splendid organization and 
actical efficiency of St. Stanislaus’ are 
ie to Father Spetz’ devoted, tactful and 
aternal work there and throughout 
e city. He organized and directed 
. Joseph’s Home for the Aged and 
e Crippled and St. Elizabeth’s Day 
ursery and Dispensary. He also help- 
| initiate the Polish Social Workers 
lub. This club gave him a farewell 


q 


dinner where appreciative tributes were 
paid him by his fellow workers in many 
other civic and social agencies. 

Father Spetz carries with him to the 
Seminary of the Resurrectionist Fathers 
at St. Mary’s, Ky., of which he becomes 
the superior, the affectionate best wishes 
of all his Chicago friends and associates. 
It is their highest hope for him and his 
new work that his students may catch 
his spirit and carry it on and out in 
their work. Ga 


HAT has been variously called 
the Polish Coffee House, the Polish 
Settlement, the Ann Street Settlement, 
for ten years a unique and influential 
settlement under the leadership of Anna 
Herkner in southeast Baltimore, has 
closed its doors. The chief financial 
backer, Mrs. Grafflin, has gone to Eng- 
land and will devote herself hereafter 
to certain social and philanthropic in- 
terests there. 
The Ann Street Settlementers, how- 
ever, built themselves permanently into 


the life of the community—most of it 
Polish. One of the standing monuments, 
largely attributable to their influence, is 
the splendid big Public School No. 6, 
almost opposite the old settlement build- 
ing, equipped for neighborhood pur- 
poses, with playground, assembly room, 
baths and the like. They interested 
themselves continuously in the social and 
economic welfare of the more than 
20,000 Poles of the neighborhood. They 
looked after the cannery workers, the 
berry pickers, the child laborers, and 
contributed also in important ways to- 
ward the development of a community 
spirit and the maintenance of the na- 
tional traditions and customs of these 
late comers to our shores. 

Miss Herkner remains in the neigh- 
borhood, having taken residence along 
with three other active social workers 
in the neighborhood house next to the 
Polish and the southeastern district of- 
fices of the Federated Charities. They 
retain their active interest in the school, 
in the fine new recreation pier recently 
built by the city at the foot of Broad- 
way, in the clubs, and the various better- 
ment movements, 


N AIDA THOMAS, formerly in the 

west side district of the Chicago 
United Charities, has been appointed 
general secretary of the La -Crosse, 
Wis., Associated Charities. 


Communications 


ENGLISH FUNDS 

To rue Eprror: The mention of the 
Prince of Wales Fund [Tur Survey for 
October 10] is misleading without the 
explanation that it is for the families 
of English soldiers and sailors. There 
should be added the fund of the British 
Red Cross Society and St. John Ambul- 
ance Association; contributions to be 
forwarded to Lord Rothschild, 83 Pall 
Mall—London, England. 

Joun W, Day. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PEACE STAMPS 

To tue Eprror: Will you allow me to 
rectify a mistake made in your maga- 
zine [October 10]. The Massachusetts 
Federation of Progressive Women is not 
selling the peace petition post card, but 
a peace stamp, for 35 cents per hun- 
dred. 

Anna C. M. T1pLineHast. 

[ President, Massachusetts Wh eeaaie, of 

Progressive Women]. 

257 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 

To tHe Eprror: Within the past 
month the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia has started a practice which is 
of interest to all interested in the 
socialization of our American legal 
world. Judge Bonniwell, sitting in the 
criminal division, has heard all cases of 
men charged with parentage of illegiti- 


mate children from all parts of the city. 
In all such cases heard this term, de- 
clared guilty by the jury, the judge has 
sentenced the man to pay the lying-in 
expenses, and a certain amount, depend- 
ing on the man’s income, for each week 
for fourteen years. In answering the 
objection of one man’s attorney that the 
order should be for not more than 
seven years, Judge Bonniwell said: 

“There is no law which limits the 
period of payment to seven years, ‘The 
practice of making orders for that per- 
iod apparently is based solely upon cus- 
tom. My experience in dealing with 
this class of cases as solicitor for the 
Desertion Court convinced me that it 
was a deplorable custom, depriving the 
unfortunate woman of support for her 
child at the very period when its needs 
are actually greatest, both as regards 
physical and personal care. The period 
of such an order is entirely in the dis 
cretion of the court. It is in my judg 
ment that such support should be paid 
while the child is dependent. Under the 
broader wisdom of legislation, the law 
now compels the woman to send her 
child to school at the age of seven and 
keep. him there until fourteen, Such 
being the case, it seems to me a neces- 
sary supplement to the school act that 
the parent should supply the means for 
the mother to obey the law.” 

We have the machinery for enforcing 
these orders even to a fund actually in 
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existence for the extradition of men 
_ trying to escape the law. 
Loutse STEVENS BRYANT. 
[Probation Officer, Criminal. Division 
of the Municipal Court.] 


Philadelphia. 


PASSING OF THE PROTEGE 


To tHe Epiror: Nina Bull’s article 
published in your issue of September 19 
impressed me deeply. A vivid illustra- 
tion of the passing of the protégé is to 
be found in the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the County Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, where are received all 
the persons about to become public 
charges. 

Prior to the year-1911, when this de- 
partment was established, the great ma- 
jority of pauper cases coming before the 
court were accepted as permanent 
charges upon the county. Under the 
superintendency of Josephine H. Law- 
rence, the social service branch of the 
court has been successful in opening the 
way for 90 per cent of these unfortun- 
ates to a normal, self-respecting mode 
of living. 

By requiring from such of their rela- 
tives as are legally liable various small 
sums weekly, hundreds of persons 
monthly are saved from the stigma of 
pauperism. Not alone the individuals 
who are directly affected, but humanity 
in general is rendered an inestimable 
service by this practical social service. 

Incidentally, this department—the 
only one of its kind in the world—is 
saving Cook county in actual cash $125,- 
000 annually. 

It has been my privilege to observe 
the methods of Miss Lawrence, and I 
can safely say genius has developed 
every detail of the system whereby she 
is able to keep under observation the 
thousands of persons whose problem of 
existence she has solved. 


Mary B. SPENCER. 
[President Civic League of Chicago 
Heights. ] 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
COLLEGE WAR SPIRIT 


To tHE Eprror: In a recent issue of 
Tue Survey a correspondent laments 
the fact that a good many young men 
and boys are enrolled in military or semi- 
military organizations, fearing that the 
war lust is ‘being drilled into them. But 
your correspondent argues from theory 
and not from fact. 

Here are some facts. During our re- 
cent tiff with Mexico, excitement seemed 
to affect acutely the young men in cer- 
tain of our colleges and universities. 
*There was a lot of wild and foolish talk 
about invading and conquering our 
neighbor. But you will please note this 
fact: 90 per cent of the wild military en- 
thusiasm was displayed in colleges not 
maintaining any military drill at all. 

At Indiana University the students 
paraded with flags and drums. Here 
at Purdue University, established under 
the act of congress of 1862 which re- 
quires that every student take part in 
military drill, with a student body of 
nearly 2,000 men and with nearly 1,000 
at the same time enrolled in military 
companies, every man in uniform with 


a regular United Prates army rifle in 
his hands, every company and battalion 
with a full set of officers with bright, 
shiny, real-for-sure swords, with a ‘full 
military band of 50 or 60 pieces—with 
all this glittering panoply of war, there 
was not the slightest sign of foolish 
frothing excitement about going to war. 

Over in Illinois the same thing was 
true. Seniors in the University of Chi- 
cago were told that they would be given 
diplomas even if they were at the front 
in convocation week. Judging from the 
papers there was a good deal of hysteri- 


cal excitement uncorked. But Urbana 
and Champaign remained calm. In Wis- 
consin some of the smaller colleges 


showed wild outbursts of enthusiasm, 
but there was little exciting news from 
Madison where one might expect the 
cadet corps to nourish the militaristic 
spirit. 

The parade and glitter of armies will 
affect more strongly the outsider, who 
watches the parade go sweeping by, than 
the college student who has had to climb 
into his uniform and stretch his legs on 
the parade ground three evenings each 
week for two years whether he wanted 
to do it or not. 

Ersert H. Clarke. 


[Department of Mathematics, Purdue 
University | 


La Fayette, Ind. 
LOOKING AT THE BRIGHT SIDE 


To tHe Epitor: When I expressed 
my incorrigible optimism in your office 
last week, both as to unemployment this 
winter and as to the war, you asked 
me to put it in writing. I do so with 
diffidence. 

As I see it, we must fear and prepare 
for another difficult winter, but I believe 
that the serious unemployment which 
has held on during the summer, will be 
likely to disappear after autumn. 

Our experience has been that hard 
times give way slowly, and next winter 


“would naturally be hard again, though 


not so hard as last winter. I expect 
relief from three sources: from what 
seems to me wise legislation in Wash- 
ington as to the tariff and finance; from 
our big crops, and from the war. 

Opinions are opposite as to whether 
the war will help us or hurt us. I have 
no superior information or intelligence, 
and my opinion is in the minority, but 
I believe that after the jolt is over, the 
war will help us. War may have a 
lean autumn but a fat winter. 

Of course, now, many. industries are 
dislocated, and capital is nervous and ap- 
prehensive, but already a few industries 
are gaining. The old theory that when 
a boy breaks a window there is an in- 
dustrial gain because it gives employ- 
ment to labor is false. It is waste and 
loss, for society loses, though the 
glazier gains. 

With.the present crash in Europe 
there is vast loss, but the United States 
is the glazier who gains. 

The one big country at peace can not 
help prospering. Leaving South Amer- 
ica out entirely, it is nevertheless giant 
luck that the Panama Canal is just 
ready, and during the war many more 
things than usual must be made and 
sold here. 
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I hear it said that the need of cash 
in Europe will make foreign bonds low, 
and that all our money will go there, 
leaving us bare for improvements 
home. But if our capital gets 7 or 
per cent instead of 4, prosperous capital, 
will help subscriptions to charity, and 
it may be that very unusual opportuni- 
ties for iadustry at home may temp 
capital as much as foreign bonds. Ever 
if there is no free money for big i 
provements, the existing industries m 
boom on full time. And the stop in im 
migration will make labor scarce, 
that wages will go up. | 
I am one of the few, however, who 
think that the war will be short. I ye 
it may not last six months, and can n 
last twelve. The pace is so hot that 
exhaustion will follow. Germany can 


Allies; but the daily loss of life an 
dollars “is so stupendous and_horribk 
that civilization will protest. Within a 
year the mothers will stop it, and the 
merchants will stop it, and the Social- 
ists,; who are strong in Germany and 
abhor war, will stop it. In all countries 
the Socialists were swept off their feet 
and into the war by patriotism, on the 


‘not be defeated in a year; nor can : 


‘theory that the war was defensive, ae 


the facts will leak out. 

The South may lose because there e 
little market for its cotton, but the We 
gains, because there is a big wheat He 
and big prices. 

To repeat, I believe that we shall have 
a lean autumn and a fat winter, but 
there is so very much chance that T am 
wrong, that we must fear and prepare 
for another hard winter, and study very 
carefully the charitable relief works 
and experiments of 1893-4 and other 
years, of which the literature is exten- 
sive. The Russian-Japanese war lasted 
over a year, but modern humanity is 
less strong in Russia and Japan than in 
England, France, and Germany, and i 
demand for peace in place of expensiv 
and barbarous massacre was less im- 
perative. 


FREDERIC ALMY. 
[Charity Organization Society]. 
Buffalo. 


Prizes aggregating $5,000 have been of- 
fered by the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city, for the best mono- 
graphs and essays on international peace. 
The first prize is $1,000. 


The Co'lege Settlement, New York, wil 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary Octo 
ber 31 with a dinner at the Murray Hill 
Lyceum. Friends are invited. Tickets ar 
in charge of Miss Williams, 95 Rivington 


street. 
c 


t 


Upton Sinclair, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
is making a collection of literature on So- 
cialism to be published in book form. He 
seeks the loan of scrap-books and clippings, 
and asks for suggestions of authors an 
sources. 
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The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
thorized the establishment of vocational 


lop courses in the evening high schools,’ 


e number of schools to depend upon the 
mand. Classes in electrical construction, 
leet metal work, machine-shop practice, 
ood working, etc., will be offered. 


The annual meeting of the National So- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
tion at Richmond, Va., December 9-12, 
ill discuss the printed report of an in- 
istrial and educational survey of Rich- 
ond made under the direction of a special 
mittee of experts. The result is ex- 
ted to be a program of creating oppor- 
nities for vocational training that may 
ke years to carry out in full. 


The Bureau de !’Association Internationale 
ur la Protection Légale des Travailleurs 
is postponed the meeting which was to 
ive been held at Berne this year. Na- 
ynal organizations are asked to send to 
e international office three copies of such 
ports as are to be included in the general 
port or issued as supplements. The asso- 
ation announces that it will make every 
fort to re-establish means of international 
-operation in this legal protection of 
orkers, which “is nothing less than the 
nmservation of human civilization.” 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
cided that the domestic science centers 
the public schools shall not only teach 
yw to cook, but also how to care for 
bies. Of the thirty-four schools known 
, domestic science centers, nine will be 
uipped for this purpose. All domestic 
ience teachers will be required to take 
ctures preparing them to give the instruc- 
yn planned, which will reach nearly 8,000 
rls of the seventh and eighth grades. This 
ork was introduced and its usefulness 
‘monstrated last year by the Child Federa- 
yn. 


Military censors in Europe are scarcely 
irder on correspondents than the crowding 
lumns of war news in America are on 
e publicity for social work. The Cleve- 
nd Federation for Charity and Philan- 
ropy is filling the gap by extending the 
e of its weekly illustrated bulletins from 
ore windows to public libraries, churches 
id schools; by developing the use of its 
ntern slides; by publishing bi-monthly 
cial bulletins to be sent to about 15,000 
ntributors and prospective contributors to 
e federated agencies; and by a corps of 
sturers. 


SECOND CALL FOR,CHRISTMAS 
All who have plans for community Christ- 
as celebrations are again urged to send 
-account of them to THE Survey. Send 
pictures, too, of what you did last year. 
elp us to further the true “Community 
iristmas” idea. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


What I Learned While Insane. By Eliza- 
th Patten, Englewood, Colo. 


A Study of the Unemployed. By Arthur 
vans Wood. Published by Reed College, 
ortland, Ore. 


Report on Weifare Department, Statisti- 
1 Bureau and Dispensary. Metropolitan 
fe Insurance Co, New York. 


The Social Evil in Baton Rouge. Report 
the Executive Committee of the Purity 
sague, Baton Rouge, La. 


Penal Farms and Farm Colonies. Bul- 
tin No. 6 of the Russell Sage Foundation 
brary, 130 East 22d Street, New York. 
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What One School Did and How It 
Did It. By Grace Wyman. Bulletin No. 
487, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Report on the Wage-Earning Woman of | 


Kansas City. Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment, Board of Public Welfare, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Fundamentals in Teaching Sex Hygiene. 
By John C. Hollister, M.D., Pasadena, Cal. 
Reprint from the California State Journal 
of Medicine, July, 1914. 


Protecting Residential Districts. By 
Lawrence Veiller. National Housing Asso- 
ciation Publications No, 26. Price 5 cents. 
105 East 22d street, New York. 


The Nemesis of Armaments. By Charles 
Edward Jefferson, D.D. Reprint from the 
Independent, August 17, 1914. Church Peace 
Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dr. T. Carnwath’s Report to the Local 
Government Board on the Sanitary Circum- 
stances and Administration of the Padiham 
Urban District. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
W. C., England. 


Citizenship Manual for Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prepared by a committee of the Cleveland 
Immigration League, American Club, and 
the City Immigration Bureau of Cleveland. 


R. E. Cole, secretary of the Cleveland Im- 
migration League. 


The Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 


tion. Part 2 Plans for Organizing 
School Surveys with a Summary of 
Typical School Surveys. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Price 75 
cents, 

The Office of Public Defender. Let- 


ters from Walton J. Wood, Public De- 
fender, to Bar Associations of New 
York and Milwaukee; Comments of the 
District Attorney, Judges and the Press 
of Los Angeles; Los Angeles County 
Charter Provisions. Office of the Public 
Defender of Los Angeles County, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The Four Sex Lies; When and How to 
Tell Children; »-A Guide to Mothers of 
Girls from Ten to Sixteen; The Secret of 
Strength; Virility and Physical Develop- 
ment; Physical Development; Marriage and 
Motherhood; The Need for Education in 
Sex Hygiene; Books on Sex Hygiene. 
Nine booklets published by the California 
Social Hygiene Society, Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Announcements for the next Calendar of Conferences. 
to be published in Tur Survey for November 21, should 
reach the editors before November 11. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Illinois State 
Conference of. LaSalle, Peru and Ogles- 
by, October 24-27. Sec’y, A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield, Ill. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Lowa State Con- 
ference of. Fort Dodge, Ia., November 
15-17. Sec’y, P. S. Peirce, State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, la. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Kansas State 
Conference of. Lawrence, Kan., Novem- 
ber 19-21. Sec’y, E. W. Burgess, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

CHARITIES AND CorrecTIon, Michigan State 
Conference of. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
October 28-30. Sec’y, Miss Adele Buffing- 
ton, Lansing, Mich. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Missouri State 
Conference of. Springfield, Mo., Novem- 
ber 1-3. Sec’y, Oscar Leonard, 901 Carr 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHARITIES ANp Correction, New York State 
Conference of. Utica, N. Y., November 
17-19. Sec’y, R. W. Wallace, Box 17, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. 24th Annual Conference. 
Columbus, O., November 11-13. Sec’y, 
H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Building, 
Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Texas State 
Conference of. San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 15-17. Sec’y, R. J. Newton, State 
Capitol, Austin, Texas. 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Virginia State 
Conference of. Bristol, Va., Fall of 1914. 
Sec’y, Joseph T. Mastin, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 


Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass., November 10-12. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


GoveRNor’s CONFERENCE. Madison, Wis., 
November 10-14. Sec’y, Miles C. Riley, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Inrant Mortatity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Boston, Mass., November 
12-14. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MunicipaAL LEAGUE, National. Baltimore, 
Md., November 17-21. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROBATION Orricers, New York State Con- 
ference of. Seventh annual meeting. 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., November 15-17. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing Charles L. Chute, Sec’y, State 
Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Purity Frperation, World’s. Eighth An- 
nual Convention. Kansas City, Mo., 
November 5-9. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Herbert E. Gernert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TusercuLosis, Michigan Association for the 
Prevention and Relief of. Muskegon, 
Mich., October 27-28. Sec’y, Carol F. 
Walton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, Third 
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World's. First week in July, 1916. Sec’y, 
Rey. T. D. Edgar, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Eucenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Prison Concress, Quinquennial. London, 
England, July 26, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon 

Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


Sunpay ScHoot ConveNTION, World’s 
Tokyo, Japan, October 18-26, 1916. Gen. 
Sec’y, Frank L. Brown, 216 Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 


NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., Spring, 1915. Gen. 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 

Civic Association, American. Tenth An- 
nual Convention. Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 2-4. Sec’y, Richard B. Watrous, 
913 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ConsumeErS’ LEAGuE, National. Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C,, 
December 10-11. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 106 E.19th Street, New York. 


INpUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., 
week beginning December 7, 1914. Sec’y, 
C, A. Prosser, 140 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 

JewisH Women, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 
448 Central Park West, New York. 


Mininc Concress, American. Seventeenth 
Annual Session. Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
7-11. Sec’y, J. F. Callbreath, Denver, 
Colo. 


Pustic HeEALtTH AssocraTion, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 30 to De- 
cember 5. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


StupENT ProuiBition ConvENTION, National. 
Topeka, Kansas. December 29, 1914, to 
January 1, 1915. Exec. Sec’y, Harry S. 
Warner, 156 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


WorRKERS FOR THE Birinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


Younc WoMeEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Conven- 
tion. Los Angeles, Cal., May 5-11, 1915. 
Sec’y, Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


EXHIBITIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


PANAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., January i-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

SAFETY AND SANITATION, 
national Exposition of. Grand Central 
Palace, December 12-19. Under direction 
of the American Museum of Safety, 29 
West 39th St., New York. 


NATIONAL 


SoUTHERN HEALTH ExHisiTIoNn, with Amer- 
ican Public Health Association Conven- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., November 27 to 
December 7. Further information may 
be secured by addressing Dr. C. E. Terry, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Second Inter- 


STATE AND LocaL 
SPRINGFIELD Survey Exursition, Spring- 
field, Jil, November 21-December 1. 
Director, Mary Swain Routzahn, 130 FE. 
22d Street, New York. 


The Survey, October 24, : 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the wa 


named by each and on related subjects. 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 
ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


ees HELPING—Department of Child- 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 
Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 
Fifth ave., New York, Charles F. Powlison 


Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
I’xhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 


zation, Cost, Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
fare Hxhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, Exhibit material to loan. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations, 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M,. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50.Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford. W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres., Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. .M. Gunn, Boston, 
l’ounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St.; Boston, Mass. . 


EX HYGIENE —Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 
each. 
cation, year. 7 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berskip includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nutsing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella, Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. See., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. f 


a eS, 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. E. 
L Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1 
$3.00 a year; Service No..2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, <‘n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryanf 1997—1998, 


Muni-~ 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


jf 


— 


a 
ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Rob 
bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 

New York. To unite all government health” 

agencies into a National Department of Health 

to inform the people how to prevent disease, 
¥ 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, — 
105 Bast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec'y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac~" 
tions and other publications free to members, 


i 
OCIAL HYGIENK—The American Social) 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th” 
: St.,~New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me-/) 
Cormick Bidg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership, The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles — 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William FE’. Snow, M.D., Gen’l See’y. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy, 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp-_ 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention.’ 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $65. - 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT ExX-. 
CHANGE —The Department for Social’ 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten-| 
tion. Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 130 Bast 22d 
Street, New York City. ] 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. ! 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, i 
the best new books. 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


af 
ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro-— 
tection to travelérs, especially women and 
girls, who ‘need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex, 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington pve. New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E. 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Recreation 


REATION—A classified list of signiticant 

publications on recreation giving publisher, 
price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
teports on recreation administration are also 1 - 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Fast 22né 
Street, New York City. : 


GORA TI OF INFORMATION ON REC- 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
coe New York City. Uoward S. Braucher, 
Sec’y. 
Play, playgrounds. public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Mducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
tion, publications, clearing house of informa- 
on, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
rk and co-operating agency? Jor literature, 
ldvess C. A, Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 10d 
ust 22d Street. New York City. 

ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Ilygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance, Leg- 

lative reports, specialized reference library, 
reau of information, investigation, legislative 
afting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 

. sent free to members, American Associa- 
mn for Labor Legislation, 131 Wast 23d Street, 
sw York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


PRISONS—NATIONAT. COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 

University Hall, Columbia University, New 
wk City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
lolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
ittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
ison conditions throughout the country ex- 
lined with recommendations for. constructive 
form, Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


IN INDUSTRY.-— In- 
* mi 5 « creases EFFICIENCY 


and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 
otes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 
dual and community. Séryes skilled and un- 
illed workers. Teaches [English and Citizen- 
ip to foreigners. Information furnished 
rough Local associations, State committees, or 
dustrial Department, International Commit- 
ep, 124 Hast 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


SHARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

ganization field. Vamphlets on family treat- 

ant, community study, relief, transportation, 

e, sent free. 


SHARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
4 Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 

Pivmouth, Ct, Chicago, Mrs. John M. 
enn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
edings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
cial work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
mducts information bureau. Forty-second 
intial meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
15, Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Irancis 4. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 180 East 
d St., New -York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
organized charity and of community co- 
eration in social programs in the United 
ates. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
ymmission on the Church and Social Service. 
. Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
ce’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
rmation regarding social movements in~ all 
e churches. . For literature and service ad- 
ess the Secretary, Rey. Charles 8S. Macfarland, 
‘5 , 22nd St., New York. 


“STUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 
y May: The Woman and Child in Industry. 


June: Unemployment and. its Solution. 
ily: Temperance, Pure Toad. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
1 The Gospel of the Kingdom, published 


onthly by the American Institute of Social 
srvice, 82 Bible House, Ph York city. Price 
pe per year; club rate 50¢c. 


OU a 
a 
“PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
4 Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

Yor literature and other information address 
ie Field Secretary, Rev. Ff. M. Crouch, Church 
nae House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
ty: 


-TNITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
ocial Service Committees. Elmer_S. Forbes, 
ecretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
oston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 

dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 
. ture: Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
ureau ; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
lethodists to extend its usefulness and use 
ts facilities. - 
Rey. ee tA F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
vanston, Tl. 


~ 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN-—National Women’s 

Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. 
and Labor”, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
4 League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
ce New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Ivree literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
1cS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
Sehool. Publishes Journal of Home Mconomics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Koom 10 
Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 
fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 
Community Work; Organized Philan- 


Racial Problems 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 


of Publicity; 
lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 
Kedress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 
Ce a i a a a a 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 

for coneise information concerning the 

condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 380c.. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMITON, VA. 
—T rains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 
Prineipal; I. IX." Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment; Hampton aims and metbods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors, 


Clubs and Settlements 


SS 

EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 

quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted, Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President: Geo. D. Chamberlain, chair 
man Executive Council. 


ETTLEMENTS—National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
sroblems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 


ligher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec,, 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. : 
The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership ineludes all literature, $5.00 a year, 
c. C. Vinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters atfecting aliens. Irances A, 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Aye- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Devartment Immigrant 
_Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding, 


Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 


Ixec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 
i a ee a ee 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis, 
Address Educational Department, Nat’l. Lib. 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION _ SER- 
e A ‘ ~ VICE—14 secretaries at 
Kuropean ports. 12 sec- 

North 


retaries at American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities, 300 
associations teaching Wnglish, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 East 28th St., New York. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 

: delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 

mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 

electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 

civic education, franchises, school extension. 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 Hast 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits. 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 

prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Hlmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others. Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York city. 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 

Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Irederick Law Olmsted, President. ’Flavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City Pianning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance. Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for ‘The 
American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it, A fine message of help and advice to 


all small communities ambitious to be clean 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents. Published and for sale by 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


EE 
ITY PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 


sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 
partment, American Civie AsSociation, 
Washington, D. C 
Probation 


ROBATION National Frobation Associa- 
P tion. Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 
Advice and information: literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN AN INSTITUTION 


Caring for the Sick or Dependent ? 1 


i 


If so, you are naturally concerned about its efficiency and desirous, of helping it in 


every way that will add to its power and capacity for accomplishing good. It is 
obvious that in order to do the most for your institution you must inform yourself _ | 
regarding what recognized leaders in this field are doing and thinking. Asa me- /f 
dium through which you can keep in touch with the progress of institutional ser- |} 
vice everywhere and be continually gaining valuable suggestions, we ask your | ; 


consideration of our monthly journal, 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


It is the only periodical of broad scope and national influence devoted’to the effici- 
ency side of hospitals and kindred institutions. It is edited by a number of the 
leading hospital experts and humanitarians of the United States, is beautifully |} 
printed and illustrated, and every number contains nearly 200 pages. Write us |} 
for a free sample copy. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. ie 


Lu 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


$ 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED housekeeper wishes po- 
sition in institution. References. Address 
2011, SURVEY. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE. position ' by 
young man now State Secretary for na- 
tional organization conducting educational 
and civic work. Experienced in business ef- 
ficency and wide knowledge of social and. 
industrial conditions. Address 2034, SURVEY. 


DOMESTIC science graduate wishes po- 
sition in New York city as manager of 
lunch-room, club or tea-room. Excellent 
references. Address 2040, Survey, 


UNIVERSITY graduate and experienced SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS: 


social worker desires position as Playground , 
or Social Center Director. Address 2041, HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
SURVEY. 


Experienced .FIELD WORKER _ for industrial establishment preferred. Salary 
YOUNG WOMAN, experienced Gym.  teform ‘institutions, has had hospital train- $1200. Address 2046. Survey. s 
Teacher and Girls’ Club Leader, wishes po- ing and experience as teacher, seeks position 
sition until, June or July. References. Ad- in N. Y. city. Address 2044, Survey. 


dress 2042, Survey. a 
EXPERIENCED ‘social service worker, 


Tells you fearlessly, didly, inte 
ingly the aide of aabite affaits--free a 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY | 


post graduate of Free Synagogue, desires oF true Gamasaee aepaoo the aa 

GENTLEWOMAN (American) wishes position, Address 2045, SuRVEY. ome er eran ge 

institutional position. Experienced social ©£————————_ WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 

secretary and matron of sanitarium. Op- SOCIAL Worker, now in executive po- Ie yoy vill gend us tho nanes oF Aveliay 

timistic, energetic, capable. Best references. ‘sition, wants situation in Philadelphia; Med- La Follette’s Weekly, Dopt. S 
Address 2043, Survey. . ical Social Service or Welfare Work in SN 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


